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CHAPTER XXII. 
Mark’d you her cheek that blooms and glows 
A living emblem of the rose? a 
Mark'd you her vernal lip that breathes 
The balmy fragrance of its leaves ? 
And felt you not as I now feel, 
Delight no tongue could e’er reveal. 

Betta Gray awoke aftera troubled sleep, with the 
knowledge that she had lost her situation, and must 
strive, and that speedily, to obtain another without 
either @ character or a reqommendation, ‘London 
may be a great and glorions city, it may in 
wealth many foreign capitals, but I doubt if, in all 
the wide world, there is one spotin which it is more 
difficult for the desolate to get on, for the helpless to 
make their way. Bella had lived in it long, long 
time, but it was not the more. bound to provide her 
with @ home and maintenance. 

Days passed, she met with no success, her face 
grew paler. and sadder. She grew worn and thin. 
hill Naggs noted this with an augry pain ; he watched 
the changes in the girl he loved, and brooded over 
the meeting jhe had witnessed in the park. till he 
grew almost beside himself with sorrow and jealousy. 
He met herin the dingy court, one bleak February day, 
at seven o'clock, as he was returning from his work, 
and she from that weary search that seemed so hope- 
less ; he stopped to speak to her: 

Well, my girl, what luck ?’’ 
The same ag ever, Bill.” 

a Ain’t ye most tired of it ?” 

_‘“Aye;’’ then taking courage from the kindness of 
his tone, she. continued, “ Have I offended you, that 
you’ ve been so short and cross to me lately ?”” 

Bill buried..his band in -his shaggy hair, as 
though he expected to find his answer there, appu- 
veutly it was not forthceming, and the girl asked 
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with that tremble in her voice that so often came 
there now : 

« Won’t you tell me, Bill?” 

“I baiut offended at all, Bella,” 

“Phen why are you so altered 2?” 

« You know, well enough.” 

** T don’t.” 

“You do, But there, it don’t matter much ; 
you're getting a head of us poor folks, We'd scorn to 
tell a lie, but may be him you're a thinking on 
doesn’t, and he’s taught ye some of bis tricks.” 

It was a confusing speech, and Bella felt puzzled. 

* Bill, I don’t know really what you mean. Do tell 
me, please ?”’ 

‘*Mach you'd care.” 

‘Try me,’ she entreated, wistfully, her large 
dark eyes looking at him. ‘* You’ vealways been kind 
to me, Bill, ever since I saw you. It was you helped 
to carry father home, and since that you’ve been real 

to me.” 

* Ain’t I now?” 

“You've changed since Obristmas time, I think. 
You don’t talk to me as you used todo, You never 
come to your mother’s room when I am there. You 
hardly speak a word to me, Bill; and I want to know 
why it is.” 

‘*Iv’s just because I’m an idiot, Bella!” cried Bill, 
hotly. ‘A poor, stupid idiot, as can’t help what he's 
been stupid enough to think. I don’t go for to blame 
you, Bella, but I does think as ye might have given 
mea little hint, just to tell me how matters stood. 
Ye needn’t have been afeard, I'd have kept your 
seoret through thick an’ thin.” 

‘* Bat if I haven’t got a secret, Bill, what then ?” 

‘Ye mustn’t go for to deceive me, Bella. .1 saw 
ye both, saw you with these ere eyes, that Sunday in 
the park.” 

*« Saw who, Bill?” 

“Ye and him”—the words came out with a 
great effort—‘‘as ye love, and as ye thinks loves 


ye. 
** Oh; Bill, that was Mr, Riviugton, He's a gentle- 
man, aud never would Lave thought of such as me; 
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besides he’s in love with a beautiful young lady that 
lives in Middleton Street.. I only met him to give 
& message from her,” 

“ Are ye quite sure, Bella?” 

 Quite.”’ 

“Then I have been a blessed idiot. There, gal, 
ye know now what changed me, Well, what isit to 
be? Shall we drive asunder, or will ye take me 
just as I am, and seo if we two can’t get along 
somehow together better than we have done apart ?” 

Bella was sileut from intense surprise, Sue had 
never thought Bill cared for her like this. 

The “ good time’ she had so longed for seemed to 
be coming now, made good, not by riches or fashion, 
bat by the devotion of an honest man. 

Bill was not handsome, he had not Duke Riving- 
ton’s dark eye or winning smile, but there was within 
his heart a wealth of love and tenderness which would 
never fail, but remain firm and constant through all 
time, 

Bella felt this. He was not her beau ideal, not the 
hero of her girlish dreams, Hoe was something better 
—a living reality, an honest, simple-minded fellow, 
ready to do aught for love of her; and so Daddy 
Gray’s daughter put her hand into Bill's large, rough 
one and answered ; 

* Together.”’ 

Bill was not demonstrative. He burst out into 
passionate words of love; he bent and kissed her 
very soberly, only he felt the while that a heavy 
burden was lifted from his heart, that henceforth he 
could fight in life’s great battle with fresh strength 
and redoubled courage. And Bella? 

She did not love him with the passionate affection 
that under other circumstances she might have given 
to Duke Rivington, but she trusted him, freely, en- 
tirely. She liked him with a warm regard that only 
needed time to ripen into something stronger, and so 
she gave herself to him, and the long night of lone- 
liness she had known since her father’s death was 
ended, 

Mother Naggs of course had to be informed of her 
son's engegement, but as she lad long since heard 
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that her boy had a will,of his own, and, moregver, 
really liked Yella, she accepted the tidings with an 
equanimity really surprising in one of her quarrel- 
some disposition. 

The meek husband awoke from his usual state of! 
henpecked submission, to offer homely. congratula- 
tions to his son, not unmixed with a friendly pity for 
the rasbness with which the youth could sacrifice his 
liberty and inour the risk of petticoat govern- 
ment. : : 

“Ye talks very well, father,” replied his dutiful 
child; “ but Bella and I has quite made up ourmind, 
and we mean to stick to it.” : 

“And I’ope you'll be ’appy, Bill, she’s a nice 
young woman enough, I’m sure, and good tempered, 
too, but then so was ye mither afore we got, 
spliced.” 

“Perhaps then it wag ye fault she altered,” gnge) 
gested the incorrigible Bill. 

“ Perhaps,” replied the father, meekly. 

** Besides, dad,” continped Bill, in a kinder tone, | 
“my gal’s not a bit like mother, else may ha-mm) 
burst af confidence—I shouldn’t be quite sp i 


her.”’ i 


“ Mother Naggs?’ still lying theme, gnd the thage 
who were Rearest to her in life byvher side. 

A Dr. ——, not the humane man who had attended 
Bella’s father, had bound up, her wounds and told her 
friends abruptly that-she could mot ‘live throngh 
another day, but would probably die in the night, 
and so the three stood waiting for the end. 

The sun was just rising inthe east when the dying 
woman awoke from-her stupor, Her-eyes wandered 
round the room till they -fized- themselves on 
Bella. 

“Dell me, I ‘know you speak truth, Am J; 


dying?” 

The girl gently strokedithe 
her voice was soft and tender 
fatal answer ; 


* Yes.” 
* But I don’t want togfie, Bella,” retorted! 
Nagegs, excitement lending her st to 


“J ain’t fit to die, Bella, you know 1 ain't 
The girl who was one day to be. her : 
shed bitter tearsof pity, but she knew nos 


y. 
as) Don’t take on.so, mother,” put in Bill, aindig, ; 





“*Tn course ye wouldn’t,” 

“Where is mother, by-the-bye?” asked Miil,. 
was past eight, and Mrs, Naggs was not tp. 
late without a little warping to her family. 
bave to bea-going spon.” 

“Oh, don’t ye go to do that; maybe shefff 
little better if ye’re herego see her when she 
in ” 


“ Wheres Bella?” 
“Why haint I¢old ye,fad, three times x: 





gone downto thatdriend of hers as lives 
dig¢ton Street; I guess @he’d better stay 
it’s allover.” 

* Till what'sall pver?—don’t be sod 


“Your wedding,” witha faint smile, “i maple) ¢oiher 
help it, Bill, Tinea think I should feel ‘ ” 


was a-going $0) yersalf, t 
171) gat \ ree and see about that 

wards,” apid Bill, bravely, ** You'll come, wo) 

father? i¢' he very quiet, moand Bells 

that’s best,” 






“ And ?’ groaned Mr. senior, 4 
much in say sil ot pit praginn ‘none amd 8 
Peal 


** Sunday fargnight ;t 

“ What.a fad paying ior 
never thought of such 32 jist eepat: 
before some man-or otbepand signed our-namesine 
big book, and he gived us a little bit-of 
stifficate he called it, and the thing was done,” 

“And a pretty mess ye made of it. Ye’ve both 
done nothing but fight ever since.” 

“I don’t fight, Bill,” humbly contradicted his pa- 
rent, “I’m a quiet man enough, jf only folks ’ud 
let_me alone.” 

“Ye just take care ‘folks,’ as ye call ’em, don’t 
hear ye.” 

“ She ain’t a coming, is she?” cautiously lowering 
his voice and listening attentively for the footsteps of 
hie rightly-named better half, 

But for once in his life Mr. Bill was mistaken as 
completely as he had been that Sunday in the park, 
His mother was coming, but in.such a plight as she 
had never come in before ; her noisy, shuffling, tread 
was not heard, her yoice, that bad go often been 
raised in abuae, wag hushed. 

She ley motionless on a shutter, and four men 
carried her, With difficulty they climbed the ladder- 
like staircase, 

They pushed the door open and, without. a svord 
of warning, carried her into the presence of her hus- 
bend and sop, 

“Good gracious! what’s got her now?” said the 
former, as he saw bis wife lying so still apd helpless. 
“ What is the matter?” 

They told him in their outspoken fashion that she 
had been in a street row, such as were. common 
epough in that neighbourhood. 

“Sure, she be nearly killed,’ said Mr, Naggs. 

“Ay, little short on it. One woman threw e tin 
pot at ’er ’ead, and that most did for her,” 

** What woman ?” cried Bill, hotly. 

After all, that gpcongcions form was his. mother, 
and ho was indignant at her injurias, 

“Oan’t say. ‘Lhe police was after ‘er, but she 
took and run. Flere, can’t I lie yonr wife down 
somehow. I must be going,and my mates too,” 

So they placed her on a heap of rags, and the 
husband stood and watched her, as though he could 
hardly realise that that silent, motionless form was 
his brawling wife. 

As to Bill, he rushed off to fetch her he regarded 
as a remedy for all ijls—Bella Gray, 


* * + * . 




































*@ayhap it-won't be so badas ye think)for, 
“But Iam so wicked. There’s heaps..af :wrong’ 


,”* said Bella, saftly, “one good one, 
ind to me.” 

eaven bless ‘the words. 
jfor me to try 
But Bella 
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groan, and 
which she had, 


though prosperity had dawned for one of them. 

That prosperity had. made some changes in the 
house, the parlour lodgers were gone now, and seme 
articles of cheap second hand furniture::made the 
old rooms look pleasant; a respectable servant 
did the work, and Miss Chub devoted herself to the 
care of ‘‘ Missie”’ and little Jack. 

After that encounter with »Mva, Basil, Ida never 
ventured out alone beyond: the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the house, Twice since that day she had 
visited the: Grnbbingtons, but neither time had she 
met Percy Harcourt. Her engagement at the 
Nymphs’ Resort still existed; .nightiy she sang -her 
sweet, heart stirring ballads, and) Mr. Oantion had 
almost. ceased to mourn over :the six guineas he 
handed her each Saturday; he wonldbave given 
more rather than relintfuish her; she was successful; 
but her face still wore the expression of something 
wanting, .of a yearning after what. might not be? 
She: knew this herself. When Beila Grey came ito 
them with hertaleiof happiness, Ilda.knewshe envied 
her for having found a kindred soul.on. which to.rest, 
an honest heart to trust. She and Mrs. Ohnb.teak: 
a warm interest in Bella, but there was a.care.over~ 
shadowing them just then, which seemed to. require 
all their thougbtss: little Jack, poor Liz’s.ond yobild, | 
was dll; «pretty. boy, with his mother’s beauty and 
an aristecrasio mien, which he snrely:must have jn-: 
herited from his father, no wonder that he was bia 
grandmother's. darling and. Ida’s own.especial :pet. 
He did. not complain ofany pain, hasimply, whatold, 
nugses call wasted tilk he grow veny white and thin, 
and Mrs. Chub feared he was following :his.. mother, 

We leit:Sir- Charles Amory standing at their door, 
The servact opened it with ill-concealed snrprise. 
Visitors were rare at that;-house; he stood for-full two 
minutes before he conld foree his voice:to obey his 
bidding. 

“ Mrs, Ohnb, does Mins. Chub live here ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, will you walk in?” inquired the hand- 
maid, who spoke infinite better grammar than irs. 
Chub:herself, 

So he, found bimself in the.old, familiar parlour ; 
as ina dream he noted the changes there, then ‘he 
knew nothing: more till.he looked. up and saw Mrs. 





The first dawn of the March morning found 


Chub standing before him, alittle older, a great-deal 
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‘| pair of bine eyes, 


s I’vedone, and not one good one to eg againety 
Sad ' 


al Fh eres FHF cogs tear yn : 


Joth to part, even | his 


and kindly 
regpion heknew so well ; urfhy gentleman, 
the faséfnating barotet, trem “this humble, 
_low-barn.woman, whose only child he had stolen'to 
be-his svifs, and caused to die whilst still in the bloom 
of her early momanhood,.npt, Leqmpdigaase, nor. from 
want, but of that worst of human ills, a broken 
heart; how could he face the trusting soul who had 
confided her dearest treasure to his keeping? 

A mist came before Mrs. ; she did not 
seem to see the man who stood before her in all his 
charm.of face and-manner, instead she saw a wistful 
and heard a low voice murmur, 
mother, for my sake.” 

p> age egal when she gave her word, she 

i é @he should ever seo her son-in-law 
mete ara her with a strange gravity 
mem oad light in bis eyes; it was a 
time : whe could ‘find aworda, he misin- 


“Dat skp loved me, 










an ‘love her, after alli?” ; 
n I guessed, tii) T lagt ther figough 
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Sir Charles Amory darted one glance of inquiry at 
his mother-in-law, She made no verbal reply, but she 
~n the.child-from-his hiding-place aad jed, him for- 
ward. 

‘* Go and speak to the gentleman, dear.” 

“Tdon’t want to,” paid Jackie, shyly, holding his 
head down and venturing not one glance into the dark 
eyes that were regarding him so intently, 

“Do as gran’ms felis you; dearey;?”) 

The little fellow at thisappeal edged himself a.step 
or two forwar , and put.one into the stranger’s, 
then jerking..it away, he can.back te his:.grand- 
mother, crying. , ‘ 

“T doit, gran; I doit.” 

But she had caught the eager expression of Sir 
Charles's: face. 

Sbe knew that ‘in his wealth he might yet long for 
the love of alittle child, and sp she stroked the boy’s 
head, and said, tenderly : 

“ Ron away now, my boy, granny’s coming soon,” 

Sir:Charles waited till the last childish step had 
died away, then he said, eagerly: 

(* Why was I not told’? Why hae ny. child been 
bred.a, stranger to me?!’ 

You cannot deny it,”-he added, ‘hotly, “* he has 
her eyes, her voice.” ‘ 

“Aye, heisomy poor Lizy's only olvild—her joy 
and comfort—the only thing that made her grievs to 
go-nway,’”” 

‘The baronet brushed:one hand across his eyes, 25 
though the epring sunlight had dazzled them. He 


was le . 

He longed to claim his chil4, the beautiful boy he 
already felt proud to consider ‘as his-own, the heir 
to his title and estates, 

Bat the woman before him, ‘had, too, a claim, He 
loved her as such, while his father was a stranger. 
At that moment Sir Charles: felt the force of retribu- 
tive justice. 

Once he had robbed the widow of ‘her daughter, 
now his. son turned from him to ‘ber arnis: 

It was a cruel blow! ; 

The baronet:longed so for a loving word from those 
small lips--for a caress from the boy who had bec» 





his dead  wife’s comfort, 
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“He is very like her;” he said; which, truth o 
tell, wap not exactly what he had meant to-eay, 

“len 

She knew what'te wanted, but not by onue-word 
would she-help bim. 

At last he made a desperate plunge. 

“ He ismy son, my heir, Yqu willnot refuse me 
the care of my only child. He may be very dear to 
you, bnt no claim is stronger than his father’s:” 

“Jackie is your aon, Mr. Amory; your heir he 
may be,.if be lives,” 

Sir Charles.tpok no, notice .of, the imptied doubt. 
Hia.theughis were inthe far off future. 

The hopes he:had..onee cherished for himself, he 


conld-renew in.this child, who. was,already growing | ‘tions, but-never.once did he say “ my. sau,’’ never 


strangely dear te him. 

“ Yea, my, heir. he old home of my ancestors 
will be his. 
title that should have been mothet’s, Lady 
Amory. I cannot shower my love and wealth upon 
vonr dager, Tean out both om her-child.”” 

The. abont her softened as ‘she saw his 
earveatness. 


It.seemad ornel to undeceive him - 


“ You will nat,refnse, Mrs..Chub; you will let, me_ 


take my ‘boy to.my;lonely- home?” 
She.could reatraia her tears no Jenger, 
They flowed very.freely,.as@he answered t 
“Oh, Air. Amorg, or Sir. Oharles, as. are 


thinkingthet it won't he for needs, 
any. home sbewe 5 nas your. ope, or my, 
hartble one!’ 
“Wheto you mesn 2” be 


sitar his :mather. 
“Is he.itlyawhat.ie the matter? Iwill have :the; 
bent admioe;” 


‘She @hook ‘her -head, “Tm,afperd. it won't. be of | 
tench goods ithe boy ie too ‘like his mother, he's, 


fading away just like she did,”’ 

“ I should like to see him before I.ga’’ 

Mrs, Chy»b left the room. She soon returned 
with the boy, but she did not stay to make a third at, 
Sir Charles’ meeting with bis son, 

The Baranet took the little hand in bis, he drew 
the;hild;qlose to’ himself and looked earnestly into 
his faca, to trace the resamblauce to bis lost wife, it 
was. very atrong. Involuntarily he bent.to kigsthe 
fair, open brow, and munmured, 

* You-are-very like mamma, Jackie.” 

“That's. what gan'ma says,’ anawered the child, 
in hie dear,smect woice, ‘amd then, she kisses: me and 
cries, 

“ You don’t vomember marama, Jackie:?”’ 

“ Ohne, andthe littleieger pointed through the 
Po windom! ‘to flie clear bine sky, “mamma up: 
there.” 

*“And-papa,” questioned Sit-Charles,-with-euch a 
weight-of pain beneath the assumed lightness of his 
Inapper. 

‘Jackie doesn't know;Jackie never heard about 
pope.” The artless words wounded the listener’s 
heart, yet how vetural they were ; “how eould the 
roe ay yee gE rT hie fatber from Mrs. 

nbs 

“ Lam going now,” said Sir Charles to the-latter, 
when) she ne-entered; “but I, ehall. be here early 
to-morrow, end I sil),send Pepps to,see the child,” 

And when he was safely gone, Mrs. Chub took her 
grandchiléin her sy ype; sitting down, she shed 
tears.of mingled sweet and bitter, the sweet for her 
son-in-law’s .repentanee, the bitter for those happy 
days, when Jaekie bad bean.ajl her own, which now 
could never.eome again, 

The Pepps, so familiarly spoken of by the Baronet, 
was one of the first physicians of the day, he was 
rich, powerful, in inct qnite the fashion, and a perfect 
oracle.in the diseases of childhood. 

Of course a note from. the wealthy Sir Charles 
Amory could, not. fail to receive attention, but the 
great man felt it rather @ condescension to order his 
concen to the, unfashionable quarter of Middleton 

treet, 

The,cendescension, however, was daly performed, 
and the. bland old gentleman, Jeaning, on his gold- 
headed walking stick, stood before Mrs. Chubi’s resi- 
dence and anon entered. 

_ He unbent from his dignity when he saw his pa- 
tient, the beautiful, boy, oa whose pale features a 
smile, not of earth, seemed to have already settled, 
He chatted kindly to. him, asked « few simple ques- 
tiona, and prepared to take his leave. 

“Oh, sit,” begged Mrs, Chub, following him to the 
door, “ do tell me—is he very ill?’’ 

The great man frowned. He was not,accuatomed. 
to snch unceremonions questioning, 

“ He is certainly, gomewhat ailing, Mrs.—ahem!— 
Mrs. Chub, but he has. youth in hig favour, and you 
may depend on my, giving the case every attention, 

* + * *. * 


He will beable to a ‘to his wife the. 


| came to Middleton Street, he never betrayed his 


sented himself at the small’house in Middleten 
|Street. After that he became a daily visitor, 
| “He was kind and deferential ‘to Mis, Ohub, 
jcourtéous and polite to Ida, while he showered on 
ithe hapless child such love and tenderness as:onby a 
jpassionate nature can bestow. 

The boy grew fond of him; he would rest easiest 
,on his knee, would wear ‘his brightest emilein listen- 
ling to his voice, but Sir Charles spoke never a word 
jabout removing him from his grandmother, and 
‘| taking him to the fair estate that for centuries bis 
ancestors had been proud to own. 

He called the child by a bundrettendearing appella- 


rc he teach the little lips. to lisp the name _of 
“ Pather,”” 4 : 
Dr. Pepps had.been surprised by a call from:the 


attend, - 
“I want. no medical terms, Dactor,”’ said Sir 
Charles, abraptty. ‘‘ Tell media. one. plain aword— 
‘life or.death ?’’ 
“ Realiv, sir, thia.is most neprofessional.” 


wealthy visitor, and more than 
one did he imagine; but not the one; that thought 
never crossed hisrmind, 

The baronet resumed : 

“ Well, then, tell me.in.eny words you like. What 
lis your opinion?” 

The physician hastily decided.that the child might 
be a near heir to the estates. Sir Charles called his 
own, which would account,for the extraordinary re- 
jsemblance to the Amorys that had so puzzled him. 
He answered, as he thought, reassuring|y': 

_ “He may live a mouth, perhaps longer, but 
‘humanly speaking, it’ is impossible that-he can last 
‘through the summer.”* 

The baronet’s handsome face fell. 


\before he henrd the. entreaty. 

“ Willmothingenave him? Oh, doctor, mpst I lose 
my son, my only child?” 

** Your aon,” echoed the physician, with greater 
interest than he often suffered himself to manifest, 

‘* Yes, my son,” the heir to my name and fortune. 
Expense is no object to me, I would spend my all 
‘on him, I would indeed,” 

‘* You want me to speak plainly,” asked the doctor 
in a kindly tone, for though he had a fashionable 
name he had @ heart, and well and faithfully he kept 
‘Sir Charles’ seoret. , 

«The childs is hamanly speaking dying, no skill 
of mine will save him. [ can only soothe his way.” 

“ Wonld:you advise a change ?’’ 
“ Phat I must leave to yourself, 
tell you, itcan do him no permanent good. It might do 
much harm ; heis very happy, lethim keep so, above 
all, avoid excitement, 

And this was why Sir Charles had never 
made known his relationship to 
Jackie was happy, believing himself fatherless, 
let him keep sp. Frequently as the baronet 


secret, none knew it save Ida and Mrs. Chub. 

And when the boy had learned to love him dearly, 
Sir Charles was satisfied, and as the little life drew. 
nearer and nearer to its close, he rejoiced that he had 
remained silent; every day found him with his ehild, 
and from that artless teacher he learnt many lessons 
that no other hand could give. 

Day by day, Jackie fuided, but so gradually, so’ 
gently, that it was almost imperceptible, and often the’ 


ahd remain amon them yet. Fis believed’ this, | 
Mrs. Chubb believed it, only two were undecajived, Sir’ 
Charles, aud the Doctor. 

The latter, attended with nnwearying care, not! 
becanse Sir Charles was rich and highborn—before 
now hehad sent bis partner to an,earl—but because he 
too had been charmed with the.gentle child, whose 
spirit was soon to take wing, and so he came and 


for. none was needed. 

They were all gatberedin. the: parlour, one bright; 
afternoon in early 
cheerful warmth, and the softest of the sontharn 
winds blew geutly. 1 


true title, sat on his father’s knee. 

Mrs.\Cbub, ber.eyes red with weeping, sat.opposite 
and not far off was the sweet face of Ida.Colville,; 
full of sympathy for the trouble she conld, net 
8 Heo. 6 

‘he decrees of Providence: are very. wonderfal 


and ing strange. 
When Jackie bad been worge than fatherless— 





Sir Charles Amory kept his word. 





A few hours after Dr, Pepps’ visit he again pre] —he was strong and well. Now that his father 


baronet, and etill more.so by his eager anxiaty re-, ald , the a 
specting the littlechild he had bean. aumunoned:te;| would .rejaige.to welcome him in their midst, aud see 


Dr. Pepps sew that he had. made,a,mistake almost | | 


his child. |/ 


watchers would be deceived, and fancy that when'tire | 8° 
warm weather came, he wontd bo hitmsel? again’, 


spoke.a few cheerful. words, bu tha sent no medicine, | b 


Jobn Charles Amory, to give the. little invalid. his, tired 


jj steod near, ready to shelter him from all harm 
and sorrow, to surround him with every hap- 
| pinese that love could furnish, or slightest wish 
prosnee, he lay dying, not yet four years old: a 
i] gentle, docile child, with wigning ways,and a thought 
and care for others, far beyond his childish years, 
1 ‘Lhe heir to a fine old title, he might have been the 
4 darling.of his.father’s house. 
But he was going to a brighter home than tho 
| proud halls of his ancestors, to a more tender Father 
| than.even, Sir Charles, in his deep remorse, could 
rove, 

The little one wonld never be Sir John, would 
mever rule it in Blankshire circles, 
|. Instead he would move in roalms of light, arrayed 
fin snowy white, and with a golden circlet on his 
| childish head. 
, He.would.siog in concert with the angels, who 
4 the mother whom he. had lost for but such a little 
| time, who had only gone on before to that eternal 
| city, whose. walls are made of jasper and gates of 
(priceless pear]. 
| Sir. Charles had only found his son to lose him, 


And then he fell.te, wondering «what imsaront the (bathe gonid never lose the remembrance of the few 
'| little life held for his. 


jwealsa in which he had been.so often near the child, 
thatit.eeemed as though Jackie could uot have been 
flearer had he known bim always, 
| The boy’s memory wotlld be a better missiouary 
to. his father than even his earthly presence. 
| “You are very kind to me,”’ said Jackie, thought- 
ally, breaking tlie silence that had stolen over them 
no one elige.conli, “and granny is very kind, and 
da too, only they cry. Do you ever ery?” 
| Sir Charles’aeyes were’ misty then, only the boy 
ould not see them. 
| “I fike you, very mugh,” snid Jackie, stroking ono 
pf the baronet’s \ands with his thin flagers. “ What 
shell Ica]! you.” 
** Call me ?” 


“Yes, Granny calls you Sir Charles, but I can’t 
Bey that; it?s too bard, too long for Jackie.” 

| Charles Amory did not answer—how could he? 
as ouly child by what name to address 
im; 

| “Do yon know,” marmured Jackie, in his clear 
itrable, which wasao singularly distinct for his tender 
lyears, “I’ve often thought that ifI’d known my very 
jown father, perhaps he'd have been like you. You 
isa4mn to know #0 howto carry me, and you never get 
|tired."” 

“Tt’s not tiring to carry you, Jackie, 
iwmeare ligavier, little man,” 

“May I call you father ?” whispered Jackio. “If 
}you’d had a little boy like me you .couldn’t have 
|been kinder, and I'd like to call yon father jast for 
} ” 


I wish you 


This much I will |}@9% 


ave arm that snpported Jackie trembled justa 
‘little. 

| Yes, do, dear. T should Tike to hear you call me 
\8Q,. 
| “T shall tetl mamma all about you. She will love 
lyon teo—father.”” 

' And oh, what a sweet sound that was to Sir 
\Gherles Amory. In after years he remembered it, 
‘and often thonght it would have been clieaply pur- 
ichased by jhali his wealth. 

' The sun was sinking. His setting was not so bean- 
tifal in that, London street as in the fair, open 
country, amid the green fields and blooming flowers, 
but it was fair to see—the sky, with its bright tint, 
shedding over all a light less.clear than that-of day, 
\bus, far;moxe_powerful and brilliant. 

| “Sir Charles moved his seat that the invalid might 
see it tao. 

“Look at the sky, Jackie, how bricht it is.” 

* It’e- very bright,’’ with a wistfulsmile. ‘I’m glad 
ito ge8 “it ouee more.”” 

, “Not once, dear; you can always see it every 
inight.” 

“No, not always; 
'rran’ma,”” 

i Aye, deary.” 

“ Will mamma know me ?”’ 

And then the fearful cough that was so painfal to 
im,to bear, and more so for them to hear, came 
back again, At last it wae quict, and his head fell 


it won’t sot up there, 


May, when .the sun shone with pack on his father’s shoulder. 


; “Does it hart you very much, darling ?” 
| “No, nothing hurts me now, Bat, oh, I am go 
» 


| And so they all kept quiet, hoping that he slept, 
but soon the bright eyes opened and the childish 
voice sounded : 

“Gran’ma, dear, ’m going to sleep. Good-night; 
good-night, father.” 

And then he fell asleep. 

But it was no earthly repose, Jackie would wake 
again in the land of the blest. 





while he was dependent on his poor old grandmother 


« * * a * 
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** Have you ever been to a wedding, reader ?” 

“Of course,’ I can hear you answer, “to hun- 
dreds.” 

‘* Maybe so, I will take your word for it, but I am 
quite certain you never witnessed a more unfestal 
eeremony then that which united Bella Gray, spin- 
ster, in the estate of holy matrimony. 

It was little more than a week since poor Mother 
Naggs had been laid in her grave, and all Bill’s re- 
eources having been swallowed up by his mother’s 
funeral, he could not afford much of a wedding. 

Bella proposed that it should be put off, but he 
soon silenced her, 

“I love you, Bella, and you me. I’ve knocked 
about alone quite long enough, and "twon’t be the 
worse for either of us, I reckon, to begin life to- 
gether, a bit sober like, so we'll be married on the 
day fixed just the same.”’ 

Aud so the following Sunday, at the nearest 
church to the dingy court, where they first bad met, 
Bella, with no gala dress, no bridesmaids, no spec- 
tators, save the clerk and Mr, Naggs, senior, swore, 
in a clear, girlish voice, to be Bill’s faithful wife, for 


richer, for poorer, till death did them. part. 
It was nota beautiful or stately edifice. The walls 
were whitewashed, There were no painted windows, 


no carved stone, or polished wood, It was simply a 
dall old city church, begrimed with the smoke and 
dust of many, many years, but a fearful shadow 
overhung the place, 

Bella never forgot the serene calm of the spot, 
where she renounced her lonely life, and became the 
partner of a poor, yet worthy man, whose noble 
heart and ready arm would shield ber through all 
time, from sorrow, sickness, or shadow of harm. 

‘They did not go to live in Paradise Row. 

Bill’s employers bad benignly raised his wages, and 
80 he took his bride to a rustic home in one of the 
eastern suburbs, which though removed from London 
smoke and dirt, was yet near enough for Bill to 
wali to and fro from his daily work. 

Mr. Naggs, senior, did not become an inmate of 
the menage, though warmly pressed todo so. His 
wife’s death had unsettled him sadly, 

He told Bill one day be should never do any good 
among his associates, and so the young pair were not 
very much surprised when one night he presented 
himself at their little home, and told how he had ac- 
cepted a government free passage to Canada, as a 
labourer. 

He was not fifty, strong and able-bodied still. He 
vould get on better amid new scenes and fresh faces, 
vod so bill agreed with him, it was for the best, and 
afew days after, he went with bis pretty wife, on 
board the fine ship “ Hesperus,” that was to carry 
his ‘a her to his destined goal. 

“ Good-bye, my lad,” and be wrung his son’s hand, 
‘ye do yer duty, and ye’ll be sure to geton. Take 
eare of your pretty little wife. She’sa right-down 
good girl; aud don’t forget yer poor mother, and 
what she told us,” 

**We shau't go to forget her, nor you neither, 
father.”” 

“Tt’s that that’s taking me away,” resumed the 
emigrant, ‘I can’t get her words out o’ my head. 
| must begin and prepare, as she told us. I hadn’t 
the courage to try bere in London where everybody 
kuows me, but out there, where not a soul knows a 
word about me, ané I can right-down begin afresh, 
why, it’s quite a different pair of shoes!’ 

The last bell rang. All strangers must leave the 
ship. 

a Good-bye,”’ said Bella, cheerily. 

‘“*Good-bye,”’ cried out the husband’s hearty 
voice, 

And then the elder man said farewell, and blessed 
them. 

And theu they just parted a little sorrowfully, be- 
cause they felt that on earth they would meet no 
more, 


(To be Continued.) 





THE ECONOMY OF HEAT. 








THERE are few more important questions than that 
which relates to the supply of fuel. Certain learned 
men have told us that at some period, vot particularly 
remote, our coal supply will be exhausted. This 
may or may uot happen, but there isno gainsaying 
the fact that the price of this commodity has risen 
wonderfully, even during the past three or four years, 
Avy means, therefore, whereby its use may be 
economised, will bea boon to the whole community. 
We almost feel inclined to appolgise for uttering what 
is so obviously a platitude; but thought for the 
morrow is seldom indulged in, when wealth and the 
commodities it will pnrchase are to be had in greater 
or less abundance. While, for instance, the yield of 
coal is sufficient for our wants, we are not over 


careful in the use of it. We grumble, perhaps at the 
higher prices demanded, but we buy and burn it 
almost as freely as ever, Moreover, economy is not 
only a bere, but “bad form” with some people, 
Hence it, is the best devised plans for saving 
money are often the slowest to win public confidence, 
This is especially the case if a scheme has in it any 
novel feature. Thereis no end to the objections 
raised. It is little uso urging people to try it and 
judge for themselves. They bave made up their 
minds it will never answer, and only when there isno 
longer a doubt of its success they will bring themselves 
to recognise its value. 








Hyprornosnia.—Amongst scientific men the belief 
is gaining ground that hydrophobia may result from 
the bite of a perfectly healthy dog. This theory 
would seem to be sutained by a case which recently 
occurred in New York. Several months ago a Mr, 
Kelly was slightly bitten on the hand by a pet dog. 
Tbe wound soon healed, and, as the dog appeared to 
be in a perfectly normal condition, no uneasiness was 
felt about the accident. A short time ago, however, 
Mr. Kelly exhibited symptoms of hydrophobia. All 
efforts to relieve him were in vain, and after a fow 
days of intense suffering, he died. 





IT WAS A DREAM. 





It was a dream, it was a dream— 
Haply such dreams do come, 

When only cobwebs fill the brain 
And lips are dumb, 

And fingers drop the tangled skein. 


It was a dream, it was a dream ; 
I know ‘twas false as fair ; 

But, ah! it was of beauteous worlds, 
And you were there ; 

We met upon the angel’s stair. 


We met as here we never meet, 
No troubled thought between ; 

The skies were bluer than these skies, 
The trees more green. 

More tender were your tender eyes. 

I thought, as sometimes dreamers think, 
That life had gone away, 

That we had wandered into space, 
No longer clay ; 

No longer beasts and birds of prey. 


It was a dream! it was a dream! 
I ne'er may touch your hand ; 
We may not meet on earth again, 
But, in the dreamer’s land, 
They cannot, cannot part us twain. 


A. B. N, 





SCIENCE. 


Liquip Givr.—Ono part phosphoric acid, specific 
gravity 1:120, diluted with two parts water, is nearly 
neutralized with ammonium carbonate, 1 part of 
water added, and then, ina porcelain vessel, suffi- 
cient glue dissolved in the liquid to obtain a sirupy 
consistence. It must be kept in well closed bottles. 
The addition of glycerin or sugar would cause the 
glue to gelatinizo. , 

Ivory.—The apprehension that irory would be- 
come one of the products of the past, as we have 
often heard our cutlery and billiard ball manu- 
facturers maintain, does not seem to be justified by 
the facts. Colonial brokers have issued a very in- 
teresting report of the moJern ivory trade, which 
though showing great improvement since 1842, is a 
mere shadow of what it must have been in the 
ancient times. The total quantity imported into 
Great Britain in 1875 was 680 tons, the largest 
in any year betweon that time and 1842, when it 
was only 297 tons: the lowest being 1844, but 211 
tons. ‘he fact of there being an appreciable in- 
crease in last year’s imports over 1874 of 70 tons is 
of the greatest interest, because in this article much 
more than any other known, there is no reason 
to apprehord any falling off in the demand. In one 
important article of manufacture—billiard balls— 
there is not any other substance which can be used 
as an adequate substitute. The public sales are held 
four times in the year. Prices last year were, on the 
average, much lower than the previous one, which is 
attributed to the general commercial stagnation, 
The prices of gool teeth, weighing from 50 lbs. to 
160 lbs., varied from £55 £67 per owt. 

To prevent the cracking of glue by heat or extreme 
dryness, the addition to the solution of some calcium 
chloride is recommended, which retains sufficient 
moisture to obviote this inconvenience. Thus pre- 
pared, glue can also be used upon glass and metallic 





surfaces. 





Sprep or Rattwayr Tratns.—The following are 
the highest authentic instances. of high railwa 
speeds with which we are acquainted ; Brunel, wit 
the Courier class of locomotive, ran 13 miles in 10 
minutes, equal to 78 miles an hour, Mr. 
Patrick Stirling, of the Great Northern, took, 
two years back, 16 carriages 15 miles in 12 
minutes, equal to 75 miles an hour. The Great 
Britaia, Lord of the Isles, and Iron Duke, broad gauge 
engines on the Great Western Railway, have each run 
with four or fivo carriages from Paddington to Didcot 
in 47} minutes, equal to 66 miles an hour, or an ex- 
treme running speed of 72 miles an hour; the new 
Midland coupled express engines, running in the 
usual course, have been timed 68, 70, and 72 miles 
anhour. Tho10 a. m. express on the Great Northern, 
from Leeds, we have ourselves timed, and found to 
be running mile after mile at the rate of a mile jin 
52 seconds, or at 69-2 miles an hour. 


A New. Mertnop or Swimminc.—A lecture on 
swimming was lately given by Mr. R. H. Wallace- 
Dunlop, C.B. The feature of the lecture was the 
introduction of what was termed plate swimming. 
Plate swimming is the fastening of round paddles 
on to the hands, in size and shape resembling plates ; 
and by this means Mr. Dunlop maintains that great 
extra power is given to.the swimmer. This was 
abandanthy era bya man swimming across the 
bath assis v Aas eats when ‘he had a heavy 
weighs attached to neck, when it would un- 
doubtedly have been impossible to haveswum with- 
out such assistance. Plates or paddles are ‘also 
attached to the feet, and, the lecturer maintained. 
are also of great assistance in keeping afloat. Mr. 
Dunlop spoke in very high terms of Captain Webb’s 
book on swimming, and read several extracts from 
it—in particular, one that dwells on ths importance 
of learning a style of swimming adapted to keep the 
swimmer afloat for a long period, rather than to 
enable ‘him to swim very fast for a short distance, 
and then succumb. 


Fixine Penci, Lines AnD CoLours on 
Drawines—W. E. Debenham describes a method of 
fixing powder.and other colours after they are applied. 
‘“‘T immerse the drawing in or flow over it a solution 
of freshly prepared moist gluten in alcohol, the 
alcohol to be at a strength of about seventy or 
eighty per cent, or a solution of gelatin or metage- 
latin or kindred substance (the word gleatin will be 
used hereafter to include kindred substances), in 
water, with as much alcohol added as the solution 
will bear without precipitating the gelatin. If the 
solution be hot, it will bear a large addition of alcohol. 
It is necessary that the solution be very alcoholic, 
or the colours may ran, as they would in 
an ordinary aqueous solution. The gelatin coating 
may be rendered insoluble by treatment with tannin 
or chrome alum, the chrome alum is either added to 
the gelatin solution itself, or > ee eeparately, and 
atterwards exposed to light. To prepare a 
photograph or drawing that colour may adhere, I 
apply either of the alcoholic solutions already 
mentioned, or @ solution of glycerin or sugar, or a 
mixture of any of these; and this preparative liquid 
should contain fifty per cent or more of alcohoi. 

A Goop cheap paint for rough woodwork is made of 
melted pitch 6 lbs., linseed oil 1 pint, brick dust 1 IL. 

CieaNinG Sitver Watcu Drats.—Take about 
& teaspoonful of saltpetre and mix it with about 
two dessert spoonsfull of finely-powdered charcoal; 
willow coal is the best, Let these be ground together 
with a little water on a piece of slate, with the blade 
of a knife; then, by the acid of a camel’s hair pencil, 
spread a portion of the mixture evenly over the 
surface of the dial, which must then be laid on a 
piece of charcoal ; and with a blow-pipe and the clear 
flame of a lamp or gas jet, it must be made just red- 
vot, and kept so till the wet powder has ceased to 
fly about; it must then be thrown from the charcoal, 
hot as itis, into a mixture of sulphuric acid and 
water (in the proportion of about one fluid ounce of 
acid to three half-pints of water); it will then havos 
snow-white appearance, and must be washed with 
brush and soap in clean soft water and put into fine 
sawdust, or, what is better, rosewood raspings, till 
quite dry. 





Tr you cannot speak well of your neighbours, do 
not speak of them at all. A cross neighbour may be 
a kind one by kind treatment. The true way to be 
happy is tomake others happy. To do good is 
luxury. If you are not wiser and better at tho end 
of the day, that dayis lost, Practice kindness, even 
if it be but a little each day. Learn something each 
day, even if it be but to spoll one word. Do not 
seem to be what you are not. [earn to control your 
temper and your words. Say nothing bohind one's 
back that you would not say to his iace. 


Tue contented man is never peor, the discontente¢ 
never rich, 
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VINCENT LUTTREL; 


oR, 
FRIENDSHIP BETRAYED. 
By the Author of “ Fighting for Freedom,” etc, etc. 


<> 
> 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘T18 assize time had arrived in the county town of 
——-—shire ; the high sheriff with his javelin-~mon 
had escorted the judges to the Town Hall, and their 
lordships had opened the courts by receiving the 
presentments of the grand jury, among which was a 
trce bill against “Hugh Denton, for killing and 
slaying, with malice aforethought, one O’Gorman 
Fitzgerald, on the night of the — day of August, 
18—, at , in this county, against the peace of 
Mer Majesty, her crown and dignity,” and on this 
charge [ugh Denton stood arraigned. 

The morning for the trial came, but upon inquiry, 
the principal, indeed almost the only witness to be 
called for the prosecution was absent. Mr, Sharp, 
lis professioval adviser, it is true, was there, but up 
to that very moment, though that was a matter he 
kept to himself; from the day Vincent Luttrel got rid 
of his compary inthe Strand, Mr. Sharp had lost all 
trace or knowledge of his movements, 

That wortay was ceriainly inan unusual position 
of perplexity. He was nervously anxious that the 
true character of the bail he bad supplied for the ap- 
vearance of Mr. Luttrel should not be discovered, as 
it most certainly must be should the judges estre 
his recognizances. So Mr. Sharp set his. wits to 
work to make the crown lawyers themselves the in- 
struments of his scheme jor delay. 

He waited apon the Clerk of the Arraigns, and de- 
clared that he could only. account for 1he:sbsence of 
the Crown witness by some very serions accident, as 
he had certain information that he was hastening home 
irom tlre Continent only’ a few ‘hours before: . He, 
therefore, requested that tue prosecution would apply 
for a postponement of the trial; to which he douvted 
not the counsel for the deience could be brought to 
agree. 

ile then waited on Mr, Maynard, and, after many 
hypocritical expressions of his hopes for the acquittal 
of the abeusedy found out that their anxiety ior deluy 
Sarpassed. if possible, his own. 

Now the prosecution had, iu due course, been fur- 
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[Mu. SHARP 1S INTRODUCED. ] 


nished with a list of witnesses whom it was proposed 
tocall for the defence, and among these appeared the 
name of Algernon Fitzgerald, whose evideace would 
identify him with the person supposed to be 
murdered. ‘ 

‘* This,” as Mr. Maynard confidentially observed 
to his professional brother, ‘disposed of the whole 
ease. We are expecting him hourly,’’ added Mr. 
Maynard, with as much coolness as he could 
assume, 

“Iam right glad to hear it, my dear sir,’’ said Mr. 
Sharp, “‘for we must sink all questions but that of 
humanity in such a case as this. Nothing would 
give me more sincere pleasure than the exculpation 
of the prisoner. In such a serious case, where liberty 








broken by emotion, added—‘ You must pardon me, 
my dear sir, [ feel this is quite absurd—but 1 have 
seen the amiable young lady, the only daughter of 
the prisoner, I have also made myself acquainted 
with the exemplary young clergyman who is to be 
her husband, and, if I, in my capacity, can in any 
way prevent the further progress of this heartrending 
domestic tragedy, command me.” 

The shrewd old country lawyer had remained 
silent with surprise during the long and somewhat 
incoherent rhapsody of Mr. Sharp. That gentleman 
certainly felt somewhat disconcerted at finding he 
had thrown away so much good acting on such an 
impassive and sceptical auditor. He took his hand< 
kerchief from his eyes, where he had placed it in 





and life. depend upon the issue, we do not d 

it, ag in a civil action, as a question of loss or gain, 
The issue involves far higher considerations—the 
innocence or guilt of the accused, I should never 
forgive myself, my dear sir, if I thought that by 
urging on a trial or by refusing the necessary time 
for rebutting charges, I had iu any way been assist- 
ing in the conviction of an innocent man, nay, more, 
of refusing to any prisoner the full privilege allowed 
by law for his defence. You must admit; my dear 
sir, that'my client, Mr. Luttrel, whose course of pro- 
ceeding in this matter I am nos justifying, had re- 
ceived unendurable provocation at the hands of a 
friend of the man whose life he had for many years 
shielied at his own peril, and that that man had re- 
pudiated: obligations he was under in the most de- 
fiant end irritating way. This it was, as I am 
instructed, that drove him, in a moment of anger and 
excitement, to disclose the crime, the perpetration of 
which he had for so longa period locked in his own 


wf | bosom. I have no doubt in my own mind, observe I 


say this without prejudice, that not:only does my 
client repent. of the unfortunately irrevocable step, 
which the law will now compel him, however reluc- 
tantly, to follow out to the bitter end—whatever thut 
may be, but that, if the bail we indemnified, and 
some arrangement made (confidentially of course) 
by which he would be reimbursed the expenditure 
necessitated by a foreign residence for a time, the 
absence of thé principsl witness for the crown might 
reuder even a trial impossible. 1 hope—I fear—my 
dear sir—that my humane rather than my professional 
feelings—as [said beiore—and here Mr. Sharp pulled 
out a snow-white bandkerchief—it had but au hour 
previous formed one of »a):bundie of one dozen 
ticketed ‘these squares ready hemmed and washed 
1s. each,” in the window of the hosier’s in .the 
High-streei—ajplied it to his eyes, aud in a voice 


the fast of reverent worshippers on entering 
cburch, and looked inquiriugly at Mr. Maynard. 

Tue country attorney, as was his habit when he 
desired to gain time to reply to a poser, was scrib- 
bling something on a sheet of foolscap, and appeared 
immersed in thought. The prospect of the ruinous 
discovery of the perjury of Vincent Luttrel’s sham 
bail urged Mr. Sharp to.another effort. 

**T cannot conceal from myself, my dear sir, that 
the.course which I have proposed in my anxiety to 
stop this case from going farther wiglt, under other 
circumstances, bear the aspect of a compoundiug 
of felony, yet IL trust what I have said will be 
understood as in strictly professioval contidence. If 
by any proposal from your side the same desirable 
object could be effected, as I have said already, com- 
mand me.” 

Mr, Maynard looked up from his writing with a 
curious expression of distrust and suspicion in his 
face, Mr. Sbarp’s pathos had had no effect upon 
him, but iis plausible proposition bad. In fact 
Mr. Maynard had himself been casting about, at the 
moment of Mr. Sharp’s entrauce, how to. obtain the 
consent of the prosecution and a postponement, for 
he had not the least suspicion that the mainstay of 
the. case for the prosecution was absent, and, what 
was more, undiscoverable, Jie was, however, saved 
from @ somewhat embarrassing position ,by a lucky 
incident. 

A single stroke of a bell from the front office 
caused Mr, Maynard to apply his eur to a small.ivory 
mouthpiece suspended from @ short leagth of elastic 
tubiug beside the fireplace. Some words were 
uttered inaudible to Mr. Stary. 

“How fortunate!” exclaimed Mr, Maynard; 
“here are all the parties, at least the leading ones, 
Sir Herbert Durrington, Mr. Pomiret, and Mr. 





Siewart. He again applied Liuseli, tuis time by bis 
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lips, to the mouthpiece, and said, “Show the party 
in;” Sir Herbert, Lionel, Pomfret and Evelyn 
Stewart entered. 

The first courtesies exchanged, Mr. Maynard in- 
troduced Mr. Sharp. 

“Sir Herbert Dorrington, Mr. Pomfret and Mr. 
Stewart,” said Mr. Maynard; ‘“‘as there is little time 
for preface I will at once state to yon the fortunate 
position in which we stand through the desire just 
expressed to me by the attorney of the prinpipal 
witness for the Crown, The Crown is theJegal pro- 
secutor in this unhappycase. I need not®my to you 
the misgivings I had as to procuring the #tsendance 
of this soi-disant Captain Fitagerald, of @iliOse iden- 
tity I entertain increasing doubts ‘ut we. will 
let that pass, Mr. Sharp has just ealls# wpon me, 
and after expressing sentimente*Which do honour to 
his heart, has made what seems to me # fair anil 


reasonablé proposal. The lew thas” this |: 


client to put him on bail for #we ; 
those gentlemen will be mulétell ont of eum 
should they-not produce their Dow, it appear, 
at least lam #0 informed, Ls lL. its 
bis rash deposition, and shritees ‘item ie @ireadf 
consequences to Mr. Hug hter. 
In the eventof Mr. Luttedl’s 
tlemen, it will beonly just a 
be indemnified to the <r 
surety for. In thiscaseI beliawe santepaita nd 
you, Mr. Sharp?” Mr. arp assenited*« e- 
cutor’s attorney, on vstanll dt 8 dlient, low 
him to be-called, when, 6 4 not ue his 
recognimances will be neetl int 
outite you the improved iin whieh wevsiiiould 
stoné, We, hhowever, I uittet motibe ‘to this 
n, 1 shall at qnee retire, leaving 
the rest of @xplanations, if are required, to 
Mr. Gharp. ‘Mik. Stewart also ma: to wccompany 
me’? 


As'to Mr. Sharp ‘Hisjoyat'the unexpected success 
of the coup/d ‘état, ashe afterwartis called. 
upset his usual proféssional gravity, tit 
to keep lis face and his-seat, end towseure 
Sir Herbert, that ‘his proposal was prompted ‘by the: 
purest philanthropy, a flourish which good Sir Rer- 
bert and the generous Lionel sincerely. believed, but 
which the old country lawyer sorely doubted, How- 
ever, asthe arrangement appeared to be so advan- 
tageous to his client, Mr. Maynard shook Mr, Sharp 
heartily by the hand. 

Once more Mr. Sharp-went through his pretty little 
performance A ‘la Pecksniff. He descanted on the 
finer feelings of ‘humanity as overriding all con- 
siderations of serdid gain or of professional in~ 
terest; dwelt onthe painful position of Hugh Denton 
and his innocent daughter ; on the dreadful nature 
of the charge, and the uncertainty of the verdicts of 
juries (wpon-which point he spoke with extensive 
experience), 'untilihonest old Sir Herbert had recourse 
to his extensive bandanna in real earuest, while 
Lions] Pomfret secretly wiped‘an irrepressible tear 
from the corner of his bold blue eye. As to Mr. 
Sharp himeself;-he was obliged to pause, and more 
than once'to bury his very red nose in the starchy 
new shillingworth of cambric already spoken of. 

‘Mr. Sharp,” exclaimed Sir Herbert Dorrington, 
and truth compels us‘to say that after the fashion of 
« gentlemanof the Third ‘George’s time, he clinched 
it with an oath, “I shall think ‘much better ofa 
lawyer from this day forth than ever I did in my 
life. You'do ‘honour to your profession, sir ; this is 
indeed a case in which one should pity rather than 
condemn the accused, who, in my opinion, ought to 
change places with his persecutor. I’m glatl to hear 
you say that the villain has repented his infamous 
charge; that shows he has some compunction. But 
whatabout his own recoguizances. I’m amagistrate, 
you see, and know something about these things.” 

“Really, you make me blush,Sir Herbert, formy for. 
getfulness. Of course there is his own recognizance.” 
Though for the life of him Mr. Sharp could not see, 
if his client bolted, how the mighty power even of a 
bench warrant could get'the money unless ‘he ‘had 
leviable goods witbin the jarisdiction, which he was 
certain he had not. Nevertheless, the wily lawyer 
went on. “Yes, Sir Herbert, I thank you for re- 
minding me of my gross oversight, my client is 
bound in asum equal to both bis ‘bail, that is in 
£200, to appear at this very assizes, and duly to give 
evidence and prosecute this case: and this being so, 
the judge'may in his discretion ‘issues warrant, and, 
failing the‘capture of his person, levy on his goods, 
wherever found, the amount of his recognizances. 
Should our arrangement be carried out, Sir Herbert, 
pecuniary loss must be guarded against, on this as 
on other points——"’ Mr. Sharp paused as if ‘in 
thought. 

“I may speak here,” said Lionel Pomfret; “my 
father, Mr. Sharp, is @ relation by blood as well as 
a dear friend of the unhappy man accused of the 
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ement for thigslay on a spec a 
ete the tes druniaadl nds of ind pion ito 
Mr. Luttrel I must 
with my client, to 





crime, and if money can avail in extricating him, he 


and I will not allow him to suffer for the want of 
any sum that may be required. Indeed, Mr. Denton’s 
own private fortune is considerable and——.” Mr. 
Sharp sawa perspective of an Eldorado, and hastened 
to assure the young Yorkshire squire of hie dis- 
interestedness, 

“ Agnintiow me to interrupt. Iam not here, sir, 


“As I was observing, my lud, I need not cite 
* Hawkins’s Pleas of the Crown,’ nor shall I trouble 
the court with precedents from ‘Russel on Orimes,’ 
or principles from ‘Bacon’s Abridgment’ or 
‘Ohitty’s Criminal Practice,’ or any other of the 
multitudinous authorities in support of my applica- 





‘tion, I may, however, venture to say that in cases 





to aecept.airibe, or to negotiate for the misoarri 
of acrimindljprosecution. I should be unwombhy 
being reaninea on the roliief the profession of.Av 
I have been @:member f@rmmoréthan thirty y 

I do so, either for fit, behali 
client. i 

your owen : 
professional 
aconsed 
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Say no more, good sir,”’ said Bir, coogean ager § 
‘Lionel, I will step down to the Bank in \the Hi 
Street to get the amount in 
and gold; will that do, Mr.'S ef? 

‘Exactly, Sir Herbert, it will edhe most con 
venient.” 


In a few minutes the breathless Heder ren| 
yo Bank of 


‘turned with-thvee | jpounde » 
‘Eoglands. Muthin e- ad them, 


; amount 
jof two hundredund iity pounds, witli ned in- 
differenve, were est that, 
be would let them iknow when more cagh (was fen, 
quired, | 


“ Have we any mmoreite aay?” indked Sir Herbert’ 
of the Jeawyer when -the latter had-oarefully counted | 
“Nothing, wa saunt itn- erent dime ; 
Borbert.” — ne 
‘Sit ‘Heshest ‘thariked--the solemn old cheat most: 
heartily, aud as he bowed ‘the-theery old baronet out 
of the office into the ante-room where Mr. Maynard 


and Evelyn Stewart awaited him Mr, Sharp’s heart 
sang, like Dulcamara in the Elisir d’Amore— 


‘Sure he surpasses all the asses ;” 


although his protestations of“ high -consideration’”’ 
were-as profuseas those of a Gortsshakoff or a Bis-~ 
mark when they have cajoled or bullied the wepre« 
sentatives of some weaker.and less cunning people 
whose country tiey mean to plunder and whose 
throats they are ready to.cut at the earliest possible 
opportunity, 

Mr, Sharp, after a short pause, during which he 
was framing ‘a sclieme by which lhe hoped to-avoid 
payivg the forfeiture and yet holding ‘fast. not only 
the extra fifty but the two bundred, or the major 
part of it, leftalse, and hastened dows to:the Town 
Hall, 

There: he found ‘the officials entirely prepared to 
assent, not-only to.an adjourument till the morrow, 
ibutito® postponement until the next sessions, and 
even'to.a removal of the indictment: to :the Central 
Criminal Court) wpon sufficient formal affidavit of a: 
trial. within the county being prejadicial to the 


prisoner. 

To.all:this. the Crowg.counseél declared themselves 
perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. Sharp was indeed jabilant, 

Thecase was next on the paper, when Mr. Ser- 
jeant Buziuz rose amid an.anxious.silence, 

“My lud, I have to ‘trespass on your ludship’s 
attention for a few minuies in relation:toan indict- 
ment on a true bill found:by the grand jury at this 
present assizes, and as, my lud, 1 do not anticipate 
any objection will be:made by my:Jearned friend the 
counsel for the:Crown,or by your ludship, I -shall 
refrain from any further remarke the ease to 
which I allude ‘than to observe that although the 
evidence on which that bill has been found is that of 
a single, I may almost say uncorroborated, witness, 
and that wituess an accessory or.accomplice, and that 
we are prepared with a perieet:def iy 

‘“ Brother Buzfus,’”’.said his lordship, drily, “we 
are not.trying the case.”’ 

‘“I.stand corrected, my Ind. Your ludship will 
pardon me if I.say that, although ‘we have a perfect 
anewer———’"” 

“ Be-so good as to state the mature of your appli- 
cation,” interposed his lordship. 

“Thenk you, my laud; I:bow to your.Judship’s: 
suggestion. Although our defence is periect a—e: 

And Mr. Serjeant Buzfaz stooped towards the at- 
torneys’ table and received a paper from Mr. May- 
bard. 
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expressed r 
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were nd}, ashe | edit, ‘ine to 

couid quistly sulenilincmsens. 

; themegond, thatdhedondon dia! aud:proceed - 

it: “@ ito Atty man who knew 

’ ‘carts right”; the third, that it was 

high ‘time ‘te dligsalved partnership with that 

quarrelsome féHew*Quillet, to whom he never for a 

moment thought of communicating the little inci- 

dental two hundred and fifty pounds he had so quietly 
“ bagged.” 

Thus resolved, he reached the metropolis. 

Yet his mind misgave him, Should his missing 
client reappear, then he might find it rather difficult 
to explain the course he had pursued in his ab- 
sence. é 

** Pshaw,”’ said he, “there can be no hitch there. 
He’s bolted certainly, and if he hasn’t there’s nothing 
for me to explain beyond the bail-money biisiness, 
and how’s he todiscover.that? Indeed, so far us 
the bail’s concerned, I’ve only done right in protect- 
ing wyself and \them against possible loss. No, no, 
this. money is the fair reward of my ingenuity, and 
none shall share it with,me,” 

And: to this. resolution Mr, Sharp adhered, with the 
exception of three pounds five shillings which he 
credited to Quillet in the partnership account, in 
consideration of “ten .pounds;costs received in re 
Luttrel, less three pounds ten travelligg and per- 
, sonal, expenses,’ leaving six pounds ten to the profit 
of the ,firm. ; 

And ,with this Mr, Quillet was perforce convient, 
though his suspicions.were more than once excited 
by the,liberal expendisore.of his partner and the 
marked contrast of his. plethoric puree with its 
usual condition of slender impecuniosity. 

But, it is time we looked after the other personages 
of our story, whom we left in the midst of their 
search in the pegpled wilderness of the French me- 


tropolis, ; 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tue scene is'in Paris. 

It..is the morning of the day preceding that 
pages for the trial of Hugh Denton. 

incent Luttrel, still in:the attire and acting his 
assumed role of a Flemish commis-voyageur, is seated 
at a table in his neat and humble apartments au 
troisiéme. Before him lies his patteru-case,and to 
this he divects his attention. Opening a pocket iu 
its side, he-drawe:thence a smailiflat pbial.of thick 
blue. glass. 

Having carefully aneorked it, he poursa few drops 
on a haudkerchief, then replacing the stopper, he 
proceeds to displace the labvel from the phial by 
wetting it and rubbing it with a.coarae cloth. Iie- 
turning the phial in the bag, he drew forth another 
bottle of an amber hue, and of mach smailer 
dimensions, 

He gazed on it with. peculiar expression of dread 
aud doubt, He smells its-contents; wets the tip of 
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his fi therewith, and with hasty curl of the lip, 
rather than a smile, solilegyises: 

““T've succeeded in procuring the remedy, but 
where isthe gubject for its, administration? What 
if this wretch, for: mercanary wretch he must. be, 
who has; supplied me with, these enpposed dead 
drugs, bas, played. me: false;.qud would ruin me by 
waking me_oply.a prisoner.in intention, not in deed? 
T have heard of such.things;, for ss. one,must bire a 
villain, why may he not be a traitor. and;a. coward, 
who though he loves the bire—the blood-money— 
may shrink from inflicting death ?” 

Vincent Luttréhagain serutinieed the second phial 
closely, and dropped, three.or four drops of its’ con- 
tents into a, very, small.glass.cy/inder,, euch as is sold 
to hang.to. the butten-hdéle.and hold water to preserve 
the vitality of aflower. He placed «the little :tnbe 
upright ina cup andieft the.chamber, returningvin« 
short time carrying a diminutive toy-dog in\hisarmes, 
which: he placed. on the table and to whieh he gaye 
some food. Regardiyg its playful gambols for a 
few moments, the man seized the tiny creature eud- 
denly ‘by the neck with his left hand and catching 
up-the little glags cylinder with his right poured the 
fluid sveli .over:its tongue and instantly held its 
monti: closed,’ Theanimal shuddered as with a slight 
convulsion, then uttered one short sharp cry ; its -yes 
glazed, andin afew seconds the tiny victim of this 
cruelvexperiimeut lay flaccid anddead on the table be- 
fore him. 

Vineent Luttrel watched its short death-struggle 
with the-curiosity-and coolness of a scientific vivi- 
sector, then, being satisfied of the potency of his 
poison, he smilud, gnu-taking the poor little creature 
from-tie table deposited it in a hand-bag with the 
intent of ‘fliyging “its remains into the Canal St. 
Murtin. 

His next movement was yet more extraordinary. 
a up the haudkerchief which he had wetted 
with the contents of the first phial more than ten 
miuutes previous he seated himself in a fauteuil and 
applied the linen to his face, 

nafew sorgide he-sunk into an apparently sound 
sleep, but this did not last long. Uneasy twitchings 
were visible, with a deep, stertorous breathing, then 
he heaved a heavy sigh, and Vincent Luttrel re- 
turned slowly to consciousness. 

He gazed arounmdas one awakened from a dream, 
rose wearily frem his seat.as though enfeebled by a 
long. ilineas, and then, afser:a laugh that would have 
made the fortune of a stage Mephistophiles, 
muttered : 

‘* Ho’s-an honest poisoner, that anonymous apothe- 
cary of the Purvis, He does not, like Gonzago, 
poisowin jest, mothe, ‘The wretch earns his:money 
fairly, and deserves:his reward. Armed with these, 
iteshath go hardif my: tirst merrymeking with old 
Fitzxdees not prove his ‘last earouse, Ha! ha! this 
will complete the work that peeking cornuto so 
stupidly bungled. That.bugbear disposed of I can 
give my version of hig;first death with a clear confi- 
dence that shall carry conviction to the dullest of 
jurymen, “This nigit I will tind Fitzgerald, if he 
is above ground'in the city of Paris.” 

Vinevnt Lattre} was quickly attired, and, with bis 
pattertitbodk and its deadly contents, ser forti, after 
exchanging a pleasant greeting with his landlady, 
who declared ‘tit, “*cousiiering he was a Fleming 
or, perhaps, an Englishman, both.of whom age rather 
boeorish, her third-floor lodger was a most polite and 
agreeable geutieman.”’ 

After{a short detour, Vineent Luttrel found him- 

self threading the dirty lalyrinth of the Quartier 
Latin, and entered a low cabaret. Here he engaged 
the landlord in a conversation,.and showed him some 
samples of his wares, not, witina view to business, 
as he said, but to ask his opinion of the probabilisy 
of introducing such articles with success into tue 
Parisian market. 
_ The man’s wife, who waitedon the customers, also 
joiued in the inspection ofthe niek-nacks, and having 
expressed her approyal of a certain stamped leather 
haysewife of most usefnl coustruction, the pretended: 
“commercial” insisted, ‘ always, with: sbe approba- 
tion ef moossoo, her husband,’ on hersacceptance oft 
the article. Thisreservativn of herspouse/sautuarity: 
was certainly superfluous ; fer in most matters it. 
was the approval. of madame that was tho necessary 
preliminary. Nevertheless. the:present wasaceepted 
andthe landlady. grew ally gracious and oon- 
versible, 


“I .came originally from ‘England, madame,” gafd’ 
Lattrel, addressing ‘the letty, “though I have long 
done basinessiior‘a‘Low Country firm, I have an. 
unole-in' Paris, somewhere. I’m afraid he’s in buta 
poor-way, and I’m trying to find him. He was my. 
father's younger-brother, and f¢llinto logge company | 
aiter-serving iu the army. 7 

“And a very common thing, too,” interjected, 
madame ; “* men do get into wreadful:babite inthe, 





army. My husband here.has been in the army, 
moossoo ; and he’s. the. laziest, drunkennest sot that 
ever disgraced the chevron of.a.cerporal. ‘* Tour, 
louron, you convict, you yagaboud, you idlest.of 
foreats, don’t. you ear thet the company in maum- 
ero three,are calling for liquor? Are youssleep ?”’ 
and suiting: thesaction, tothe word, madame, canght 
poor ‘l'ourlouron by.the arm .and ;gaye him such 
pinch with her. powerful.thaurb and, forefinger .that 
he jumped from,his seat with, a cyy of pain, and 
rushed off tado,the bidding,ef bis. formidable aad 
termigant spouse, amid the laughter of-hali-a-dezen 
of the coarse company. 

‘4h! wmedame,’-coutinued Lattrel, ‘Lean sympa. 
thise with yeu. My-nnele, as Lrold:yen,owaes in 
‘army, and the last we ‘heard of him awas that he 
was in Paris, leading aepreeavinns | lide «as - the eron- 
| pier or. bennet, or doorleeper, or something I dinow 
| not what, ina gambling-honse in a plase called:rue 
St. Lambry, or Lanudey—I don’tknew hich. Now 
| I’ve been to the rue St. Landry, ‘but the house is 
‘shut up, closed by the polis, and! ! ean learn:novhing, 
180 my unele will lose the «small le which is 
coming to him, if I do not fiud:him ‘before1 leave 
Paris.” 

The landlady listened attentively to the close of 
his speech, 

** Here, Tourlouron ! come here, you beast—why 
ithe suck-tub’s swilling up the heeltaps, I declare !” 

Tourlourou made his obedience to Luttrél at the 
call of his bigger if not better half, 

“ A votre service, moossoo.”” 

No, it isn’t that [ called you for, Tourlourou. 
This gentleman’s old ‘Lamont’s nephew, and ‘he’s 
looking for his uncle, who's left a large fortune ‘by a 
rich relative.” 

The balf-fuddled landlord looked puzzled, He 
leered suspiciously at his, customer, 

“Yes, my good man,” said Luttrel, “if my uncle, 
Captain Fitzgerald, is the same as M. Lamont, I am 
indeed his nephew, and a reward will attach wo who- 
ever will enable me to find him.” 

‘* Bete, Lar-r-r-ron!. are you drunk?” vociferated 
madame, “that yon stand staring there like a stuck- 
pig while money is to beearned by justshewing this 
gentleman the way to Mother Gamlard’s?” 

Madame, however, was; doing her spouse injustice. 
He was neither so stupid gor so drunk as she 
declared him to be. 

Long practice in roguery had made Tonrlouron 
eunning and cautious; and he shrewdly suspected 
Lattrel. migint not be exactly what he seemed, 
Besiies he knew that the police were after Fitz- 
gerald, aud who.cayid,tell but this“ nephew ” might: 
be. oue.of their-emissaries? 2 

“ Woman !’’ said he, with more decision in his: tone’ 
than, le had darad to-use for anany a day, ‘‘ what's 
the nye of taking this gentleman so Motner Guin- 
bard's?’ and he winked knowingly at bis parwer; 
“ when I know the captain was taken from there to 
the hospital—l] think: it -was.the Salpowwiere-the day 
beioreyesterday.’’ 

Madame saw: the drift df this epeech. 

‘Oh, true; go he was, J beg the gentleman's 
parden a thousand times. But, as there’s a reward, 
‘Lourienron,” aud sie winked im return, “it’s po-sible 
you might find him, jf:the gemtleman’ gave you nis’ 
name and the addrress of his-jotel.” 

“Right you are, mistress,” replied Tourlourou. 
“Ti search all the huspitals but i'l] find him.” 

Vincent Luttrel meditated bat a minute. Fitz~ 
gerald had songht. hisn velyytarilyand-would, in his 
present distress, welcome him as a friend ard, 
beneiactor. He drew forth a ease with blank cards, 
and with a peneil- wrote iv Kuglish as follows :— 

Retr fay V——- L-—---~ is.trnly sorry to hear of 
Captain Ficzgeraid’s gad position. Ho desires to ace, 
him, and has good news to communicate. 

‘Here is.a napoleon if you can deliver this at 
onge,. and bring we the answer ; I avill await your 
return in this;very,spo$,'*end Vincent Luttrel/placed 
a new gold, piece emihe written-card. 1 

‘“Make lagte, T'ourlourou,’’ said the landlady, 
eagerly taking up the coin, and handing the.card-to’ 
her husbend, ‘trun, lanzy-bones, rua your hardest; it’s’ 
not often you earmmoney.’’ 

“Jit may sake some time,” said the landlerd, 
ewoningly; ‘ut I am at your service, «ir, ad 
gladto do.a guod turn for the nephew of 
Lament.” 


‘'ho.men wenbont, and Vincent LuttreL ordering a 
bottle of the best the houge-afforded, with the most 
costly cigar they.bad in-store tq accowpany it, com- 
posed himséjf ina semi-recumbent position ona 
setteein the private parlour of madame, upon that 
lady’e-specidl invitation, and en her suggestion that, 
jonsienr would be more at ease there than. in the 
rough eompeny, of the wine-rogm, 

‘Tonrlonron started off in the onposite direction. to 





Mother Gambard’s, He stopped ten. migquies at she’ 


corner, watching the. military exercises of a Svoy. 
ard’s nonkey, performed on a circular table to the 
tune of “Portrait, charmant”’ slowly ground on a 
dislocated barrel-organ, 

At length the soldier monkey—who, by-the-bye, 
bore a strong family resemblance to more than one 
of the human throng of spectators—baving fired his 
pistol in honour of the Emperor Napoleon, after de- 
clining to do so for either the Queen of England, the 
Kaiser of Austria (the war was raging in Italy), or 
for the. Pope, Tourlourou aad the rest of the rabble 
loyunged,off to “ assist” atvan exhibition of “‘Ombres 
Chinoises.” This consumed another half hour; 
when Pokin having been looted,and the Emperor of 


thé | Chiva most ignominiously and un-historically hung 


(by the barbarous English, of course), the show 
was over. ‘Tourlourou, having eaten a small hot 
cake ata stall, and taken a neat in the way.of “di- 
gestion,” thought it time to progeed on bis errand, 

Making a detour, and entering by tlhe other end of 
the street, he was soon at Mother Gambard’s; and, 
as he was one of the initiated, there was a masonic 
iveedom of intercourse which prevented any cou- 
cealment on the part of that lady. 

“ So Tourlourou, you want me to give this card 
to the captain, do you, and to get an answer. Well, 
I don’t see any particular harm in that. But you 
haven't told this nephew that he’s in my house, have 

ou?’ 
si Do you take me fora gobemouche, mother, that 
you ask sucha question? I’ve been five miles round,. 
|and an hour or twoin getting here from my crib, 
| three doors off, 

“Good boy! I'll bring you his answer in a 
| minute ; that is if he’s net asleep ; for then it would 
be wilful murder, so the young doctors say, if | woke 
him for anything or anybody.” 

Mother Gambard departed, she was absent severa 
minutes. 

“‘ How goes.it?” asked Tourlourou, “ was he glad 
to hear of his nephew ?”’ 

“Well, yon see, the poor old fellow’s weak. aud 
shabby. Says 1, exptain, here’s @ letter in Haglish 
from your dear nephew, who's been searcuing Paris 
high,.and low to find you,”’ 

“* Aud,then ? ’’ 

“Phe poor old gentleman looked at the card back 
and tront, and then he shut his eyes and | lent him 
my spectacles : but he didn’t seem to be able to make 
is ontrightly. ‘My nephew ?’ he keptmumbling. At 
last he seemed to recover his senses.a bittle. * Who 
broeght this?’ says he; “‘Lonrlourou,’ says I. 
*Who’s Tourlourou,’ says he, ‘Then L kaew his wits 
were wandering. *‘ Who's ‘Teurlourou ?’ says I, * why 
you know Tourlouron, I know. ‘Lourlourou, all the 
world knows ‘l'ourlourou, who keeps the wine-shop 
next door but two, Didn’t Madame ‘Tourlouron tarn 
jyou ont, singlehanded a month ago, when you 
wouldn’t pay a reckoning,for which some studeuts 
had left you in the lurch ?” 

“‘Ha! ba! movher, you bad binmythere; what did 
he say to that ?”’ 

“Oh, that fetched him alittle, Says he, 'Tour- 
lenron, ighe aright man, motier?? ‘Bright as the 
sao’ says I, “Tl see him,’ says he, “No yon 
won't, wor. anybody else, till I’ve leave and licence 
\from tne medical anthorities,’ 

“Then ‘f can’t see him, mother? you don’t really 
mean that ?” 

“That's just what I do meau,’ 
Gam burd,’firmly. 

“Aud is that all IT have to take back?” asked 
'Tonrlovron, despondingly. 

“No, it isn’t, ucighbour; but you're so-impatient 
you won't let ona. tell one’s.stery in one’s, own way,” 
iretorted Mother Gambard in hee idiomatic French. 

“IT bave ears to lend,’ replied ‘l'ourlourou, 
resignedly. 

“Weil, that’s funny! I’m glad to hear that, 
neighbour,” langhed Mother Gambard, who would 
jnot lose her joke. “I did not know it, | thought 
you had only one ear to lend.’’ 

' Ah, spare me, mother, you hit me too hard.” 

The jest was indeed cruel, for ‘l'ourlonrou had 
j|been -myutijated by the loss of ove of his aural 
appeadages: a fact which the oli fercat concealed as 
\far.asihe-could by always wearing his casquette 
cacked.on the rigiit side, except when, by inadver- 
jtwmoe,vbe reversed it, and thusexposed his loss. 

Mother: Gambard’s joke restured ler own good. 
(humour, 

** Yes,” continued she, “though rou don’t deserve 
itfor:interrupting ine, I did think of your interests, 
Sayal, ‘if tvis geutleman’is your nephow, | suppose 
you will see him yourself, always with the permission 
of the doctors?’ ‘I ‘tell you,” says he, ‘the man 
jwho wrote that card is a rélution of whom I am 
proud—yes, the most generous and faithful friend L 
beave on earth, aul neither doctors nor devils shall 
stop me seving him, mother,’ that’s about what the 


replied Mother 





raptain said; and moreover, says he, ‘he must not 
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leave Paris till I have speech of him ;’ so you see T 
did not come back without any answer after all.” 

Mother Gambard,” said Tourlouron, joyfully, I 
could give you ten thousand kisses—were it not for 
that dreadful moustache of yours,” added he, 
stepping out of her reach, 

It was lucky he did so, for this little repartee en 
revanche for the allusion to his sliced-off ear, was 
followed by a smart cut at his shoulder from the 
stout Malacea cane, with a horn crook, with which 
Mother Gambard usually supported her eighteen 
stone of corpulency. The old woman laughed, 
however, and instantly regained her good-humour. 

“I’m not thin-skinned, neighbour, such small 
rpat-bites as yours don’t touch me. I’ve no doubt 
your friend will see his uncle to-morrow or next day 
at farthest, Meantime, Tourlourou, tell madame to 
send in five litres of eau-de-vie, and two of absinthe, 
one of cloves, one of peppermint, and two of pine- 
apple shrub for students’ punch, on acsoant, I’m 
wliogether out of spirits, neighbour,” added the 
facetions old locataire, emptying bottle into the 
tettom of a tumbler, which Tourlourou tossed off 
and departed. 

Viocent Luttrol was both pleased and perplexed 
with the issue of his search. The delay of two days 
was an awful gulf of suspense, that could not be 
bridged over. Tourlourou was impenetrable to in- 
quiry. He resisted all attempts for an immediate 
intorview, and declared it utterly beyond his power 
to negotiate. 

“The doctors forbid it, moossoo, peremptorily for- 
bid it. Twodays are soon passed, Your uncle em- 
braces you alre:dy in his dreams. Patience, moossoo, 
always patience, and shuffle the cards. You have 
found your uncle through me.” 

“And we claim the reward,” interposed 
madame. 

“Of course, and shall have it,” replied Luttrel, 
“when I have indeed embraced my dear uncle.”’ 

“And that you shall soon do, mon brave,” said 
Tourlourou. 

And with this Vincent Luttrel was perforce satis- 

fled, 
The result of his deliberations that night in his 
little lodging au troisieme was that he would delay 
for a day or two all communication with England ; 
leavirg events there to “slide’’ as fortune might 
direct, until he should have secured his position 
beyond flaw or failure, by the destruction of the 
only man who stood in the way of the consummation 
of his revenge and the assurance of his own 
safety. 





(To be continued.) 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


——— 


THE DRAMA. 


Tur theatres at the present sultry season wisely ab- 
atiin from the production of novelties; the counter- 
a‘ ractionsof sports sub jove, racing, rowing, yachting, 
cricketing, bicycling, polo, promenading and pie- 
nics, drawing off legions of amusement-seekers, 
while the Londoners not only troop in their tens of 
thousands to Sydenham and Muswell Hill, to rose 
shows, horse shows, and aquariums—which is the 
correct plurai—but make unto themselves wings and 
fice to the uttermost ends of the earth on oxcursions 
of every kind, character and extent. Still, however, 
the “ million-peopled city’’ has a constant contingent 
of theatre-goers left, albeit diminished in numbers. 
‘Three or four of the theatres now open have presented 
novelties or revivals, and of these we will endeavour 
to give the subscribers of the “ Lonpon Reaper” 
«3 much notice as will keep them au courant on 
matters theatrical during the present dramatic 
* recess.” 








LYCEUM. 

Tus regular—or what may be called the Irving- 
se.son—having closed at this house, the bold experi- 
weut of opening it with a new play, by a gentleman 
whose name has just been figuring with great pro- 
minence in our law-courts, has been tried by Mrs. 
airfax, a lady who has solicited the suffrages of 
London audiences at the Gaiety, the Holborn and 
other theatres. The play is entitled ‘‘ Corinne,” the 

thor is Mr, Robert Buchanan, with the fair entre- 
preneur in the title rdle. The cast is strong in talent 

f the kind best suited to ensure the success of a 
‘* romantic drama,” as “ Corinne” is described to be 
in the annonce, Mr. Henry Forrester supports the 
hero Raoul; Mr, Charles Mason is representative of 
Victor Comte de Sslvador; Mr. Thomas Mead enacts 
the Archbishop of Paris; Mr. Forbes Robertson the 
Abbe de Larose; Mr, E. Atkins, the terrible Marat ; 





—-- —- 





and Mr, Henry Moxon, Father Dore. In the minor 
lady-perts Miss Amy Lionel is Clarisse, and Mrs. E. 
Fitzwilliam the Comtesse de Laverne. 

The story of “Corinne” may be thus briefly out- 
lined. The period, 1780, at the dawn of the first 
French Revolution. The scene Paris, where Corinne, 
the star of the stage, a woman of unimpeachable 
virtue, is at the height of her fame, her great 
character being Clytemnestra. Her honour is 
farther guarded by a staunch republican brother, 
who is ever ready te protect her against the insults 
of the immoral courtiers, clerics, and jeunesse doree 
of the vicious French court and capital. Corinne 
loves a certain Victor de Beauvoir. The Abbe de 
Larose, who is st this time a great power in church 
and state, assails the virtue of Corinne; she repels him, 
and to put a stop to his persecution introduces him to 
her lover, Victor de Beauvoir. The cunning abbe at 
once salutes him as Count de Calvados, and announces 
to him wealth to accompany his title. To his dis- 
comfiture, Victor declares himself to be the husbind 
of Corinne, whom hoe has secretly married, but his 
limited means had prevented public avowal of the 
fact. The abbe departs full of satirical and 
venomous compliments, meditating vengeance; this 
he carries outin the second act, when the young 
couple have resolved on a public marriage. The 
Abbe Larose induces the Archbishop of Paris to 
come upon the scene and prohibit the ceremony. 
Victor is so overwhelmed by the threats of ecclesi- 
astical and social penalties by the archbishop that 
he drops the hand of Corinne, who, disgusted at his 
pusillanimity, takes the hand of her republican 
brother and leaves the church. 

An interval of some years—the exact number is 
not clearly stated—occurs between *he third and 
fourth acts. The latter opens in July, 1789, when 
the revolutionary thunderstorm is bursting. The 
abbe has a sumptuous entertainment, and among bis 
guests is Victor de Beauvoir, who is making love to 
the Comtesse de Vallee. ‘To this feast Corinne 
makes her way, accompanied by Father Dore, the 
priest who would have married her to Victor, but 
that his archbishop prevented him. Father Dore 
has already thrown off his gown, and, like Raoul, is 





a leader of revolutionists. Corinne is witness of her 
husband's flirting and drinking with the Countess. 

She is about to depart and leave him to his fate in | 
the impending storm when she is met by the abdbe, | 
who, recognizing her, proceeds to yros3 insult and 

violence, Her cries bring her husband, who, soving | 
his wifo with the abbe, jumps to the most dis- | 


graceful couclasions of their intimacy. ° Raoul, who | 


has been released by the mob from~the Bustille, 
rushes in. Thesans culottes are triumphant. The 
abbe falls on his knees in terror, and abjures his re- 
ligion. The mob make Oorinne their idol and 
goddess. Marat condemns her husband to death, 
but Corinne claims his life. She succeeds, but is 
masiered by her conflicting emotions, and falls a 
corpse. 

Of course, as an actress, she cannot have the rites 
of Christian burial, according to the Church law and 
the pre-revolutionary period, and this is the great 
point in the last act. The play, as a whole, is de- 
ficient in sympathy, but it has many merits of dia- 
logue and situation. Mrs. Fairfax has improved in 
strength and evenness of acting since the earlier 
nights of representation. 

The farce of “A Pretty Piece of Business” pre- 
Cec, the play. ‘ 


HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 


Which under the energetic management of Mr. J. F- 
Mapleson, occupies Drury Lane, for, most probably» 
its last season, has introduced a new soprano of 
much promise in Mdlle. Mila Rodani, who made her 
debut as Maria in “La Figlia del Reggimento.” The 
young lady, however, was suffering under indisposi- 
tion, and, though underlined for her second appear- 
ance on Saturday last, was 80 much worse that the 
opera was changed to ‘ Marta,’’ and Mdlle. Varesi, 
for the first time as Lady Enrichette, with Trebelli- 
Bettini in her old character of Nancy, the useful 
tenor Signor Fancelli as Lionel, and Herr Behrens as 
Plunket, gavethe music of Flotow’s lively opera in 
charning style. We may also note that on the 
evenings of. the shorter operas, a new ballet diver- 
tissement called “ Cupidor sur 1’Ile de Corail,’’ in 
which Mdlle. Kati Lanner and her fairy-like pupil 
Marie Muller are the principal danseuses, and which 
is splendidly mounted, closes the entertainments, 





ROYAl ITALIAN OPERA. 


Four evening performances of Verdi’s new oper® 
aida” have been given, with one day performance 
on Wednesday last. This gorgeous Egyptian spec- 
tacle, which bas been four years on its road from 
Cairo to England, has given rise to wide diversity of 
opinion among musical critics; some extolling it as 


nerian lack of melody and a bewildering maze. of 
musical conceits, The singing and acting of Patti in 
** Aida’’ the heroine, muss draw houses. Signor 
Graziaini, too, with his splended baritone, charms 
every ear in the captive King of Ethiopia, Amonasro. 
Signor Capponi as a high priest, of the old Sarastro 
pattera, lends the weight of his ponderous basso to 
Ramphis; and the chorus and orchestra do fall 
justice to Verdi's fine writing a3 well as his fantastic 
instrumentation, 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

“Mavame L’ Arontpuc” is now in fall sway at 
the Freach theatrein the Strand. Madame Theo, the 
spoilt child of audiences at the Bouffes Parisiennes, 
La Jolie Parfumeuse, has come among us, and shown 
us how little voice, and how little acting talent, will 
raise @ pretty and piquante woman to the pinnacle of 
popularity with our volatile neighbours across the 
ae i Nevertheless the lady is fascinating and de- 

ightful. 

Madame Theo trips upon the stage, kisses her finger- 
tips, and straightway all ths young men with tne 
wonderful gloves applaud vehemently, and shout 
‘“‘ Bravo!’ Then her dresses are enough to drive a Lon- 
don moviste mad with envy. And as to her boots—her 
little blue boots, which she puts on an especial foot- 
stool as agrest point in the opera—why, they are 
simply marvellous. Then she sings—no, she don’t 
sing, for she hus little voice and less musical tagste— 
asong called ‘Lo p'tit Bonhomme,’’ and they en- 
core it we don’t know how many times, because she 
acts the words and performs the music in a manner 
that makes everbody exclaim: ‘“‘ What a charming 
creature —did you ever see such grace, such lightness, 
such ‘ touch and go’ expression?”’ And se “*thout 
voice we acclaim the heroine of Offenbach’s not very 
original opera-bouffe. Madame Theo is well sup- 
ported. 

M. Joley,as*the Archiduc Ernost, and M. Gera- 
zior, xs the Comte, with Mdlle. Pauline Luigini as 
Fortunato, and Mdlle. Delorme as the Hostess, make 
up a famous company, which should fill the Opera 
Comique for weeks to come. 





DRURY LANE. 


Sicnor Rosst has taken his farewell of England in 
a series of frag:nentary- Shakesperian impersonations, 
playing Romeo in the second act of * Romeo and 
Juliet,” the second act of ** Hamlet,” the third 
act of Othello,’’ and Shylock ia the fourth act of “* The 
Merchant of Venice.” Signor Rossi, whatever may 
be his other defects, thinks out his characters, and 
whatever may bs his departures from our precon- 
ceived notions in his interpretations of Shakspeare, 
he must be laced for earnestness, intensity, and a 
pe 5 originality foremost on the roll of modern 
actors. 


STRAND. 


TuHeReE have been two novelties here, One the re- 
vival of Arthur Sketebley’s lively three-act comedy, 
** Living at Ease,” first produced at this theatre about 
six years ago, and in which Miss Ada Swanborough 
secured a warm reception as the justly indignant 
Mrs. Softley. The second isa bustling fare» entitled 
“The Dress Coat,” from the pen of Mr. Frank 
Green. The fun arises from the predicaments in 
which two cummercial travellers, Flimsy Fright and 
Peter Potter, are entangled. by having to borrow, 
between them, a dress suit for the county ball, each 
having obtained a ticket to accompany a young lady, 
Miss Alice, to the festive scene. The comic com- 
plications which arise frem there being but one 
dress coat procurable form a pleasant prelude to Mr. 
Sketchley’s comedy. 





MR. AND MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTER- 
TAINMENT., 


** Aw Indian Puzzle” has given place toa new 
musical farce, “ The Wicked Duke,” written by Mr. 
Gilbert-a-Beckett, Mr. German Reed supplying some 
lively music, including a tuneful sestet, very efiec- 
tively rendered by the whole of the characters 
These are a party of English visitors at a watering 
place in Brittany. The younger members, Olympia 
Clive (Miss Fanny Holland), Elsie Travers «Miss L. 
Braham), aud Shelley Wing (Mr. Corney Grain), are 
gotting up. in secret, an amateur performance of a 
ponderous seveu-act trajedy, written by Wing, a ro- 
mantic poet; and their fresco rehearsal in a 
secluded spot on the hill-side is constantly interrupted 
by the arrival of other personages; first, an anti- 
quated old beau, Anthony Saffron (Mr. A. Bishop), 
who comes to drink the mineral waters, and who is 
enlisted to play the leading part in the tragedy, 
“ The Wicked Dake.” To him succeeds the young 
ladies’ aunt, a strong-minded spinster, Miss Cyrilla 





Verdi’s best work, others censuring it for a Wag- 





Lynche (Mrs. German Reed), who, years ago, had 
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been jilted by the then gay young Anthony Saffron ; 
and Ol ’s lover, Augustus Loop Judkins 
Mr. Alfred ), Whose craze is to be an amateur 
ene ape oy tly tad anonlanem fs 
i in & carpe’ , and w en 
undertaking half of the part of the wicked Duke. 
From these interruptions and combinations numerous 
ludicrous situations arise, the principal of which is 
that Miss Lynche and Judkins mistake a rehearsal 
love scene for real wooing, come forward and de- 
nounce the perfidy of the two amateurs. So far the 
new piece is somewhat heavy and devoid of much 
sustained interest; bat the final episode where 
Anthony Saffron supposes he has been poisoned 
from a quantity of infants’ a which 
had been thrown by Miss Lynche into the mineral 
well, comes asa great relief and caused much amuse- 
ment through the clever acting of Mr. A. 
Bishop, who throughout gives a thoroughly artistic 
impersonation of the ci-devant elderly gallant. Mr. 
Corney Grain’s new “Musical Bee, the latest, and 
obably most amusing, of his musical illustrations, 
Tollows, and the programme now concludes with a 
revival of Messrs. Rowe and Cellier’s musical 
proverb, “Oharity Begins at Home.” 





Tue revival of the ‘Corsican Brothers ’”’ at the 
Princesa’s and the production of Mr, Farjeon’s 
aomestic drama ‘ Home Sweet Home” at the Olympic 
bave been duly noticed. “Les Danicheff,” written by 
a Russian gentleman, the husband of Stella Collas, 
and M. Alexandre Dumas, has after a triumphant run 
of 150 nights at the Odeon, Paris, been transierred 
to the London boards, with the original cast 
strengthened by the addition of Madame Fargueiel, 
who here replaces Madame Picard as the 
representative of the proud and stately Dowager 
Countess Danicheff. Theplay, founded wholly upon, 
and portraying Russian life and social usages, 
previous to the abolition of serfdomism, is intensely 
interesting, both in its well-constructed story and 
brilliant dialogue, as well as the graphio pictures 
it presents of Russian feudal and fashionable life, 
while it is wholly free from the slightest taint 
inimical to our so-called insular prejadices. 
Moreover, it is ‘a long time since such perfect acting, 
both as regards each assumption in the entire cast, 
andt he ensemble, has been seen on the London stage. 
We gave, in a recent number, an illustration of one of 
the principal scenes of ‘* Les Danicheff” as represented 
at the Odeon, 


ORYSTAL PALACE. 


Tue great Rose Show at the Crystal Palace was a 
great success. The permanent attraction just now 
to the Great Glasshouse at Sydenham is Myers’s 
American Circus, the most extensive collection of 
performing animals, horses, elephants, lions, and dogs, 
ponies, mules, monkeys &c., in the world. The great 
Hippodrome is three-quarters of a mile in mp 
and on the north lawn is a tent capable of holding 
4000 spectators of the feats of horseman-ship there 
exhibited. The ring in the circus is the largest in 
the world, and Mr. Madigan drives “40 in hand” 
round its circumference. Mr. John Casper’s feats of 
lion-taming are truly wonderful; as are also the do- 
cile and sagacious performances of the eight trained 
elephants. The comic and musical entertainment of 
“The Brothers” evokes shouts of laughter. The 
chariot-races, and the riding of Miss. C. Bradbury, 
Mr. Myers, Mr. and Madame Nyezard, indeed of the 
whole company of the circus troupe, are unrivalled, 
We hope this latest addition will bring back the 
sunshine of prosperity to the somewhat clouded 
prospects of the Crystal Palace. 





THE FAST TRAIN ACROSS THE 
CONTINENT. 


Tis remarkable enterprise ended triumphantly 
on Sunday June 4, the train reaching San Francisco 
at 9:23 .a.M. The total time from Jersey City to 
Francisco was 83 hours 34 minutes, being 4 hours 26 
minutes legs than the schedule time, 88 hours. At 
9:52 on June 4, the passengers alighted in the court 
ofthe Palace hotel, dusty and travel-worn, but io 
good health and spirits. Engine No. 49 brought the 
train through from Ogden with the assistance of 
an additional engine crossing the Sierras, ‘Che time 
from Ogden to San Francisco was 23 hours and 52 
minutes. The actual average running time from 
Ogden to Oakland wharf was 41} miles per hour, 
Considerable trouble was experienced on the Central 
Pacific from the wearing out of the brake shoes on 
the Pennsylvania cars; and in the mountains the 
Central Pacific Company put on two of their own 
coaches to brake the train. There was no accident 
of any kind throughout the trip. Shortly after 





arrival breakfast: was served, to which prominent 
citizens, army and navy officers, representatives of 
the press and the theatrical profession, officials, and 
the Mayor of the city were invited, 

A salate of thirteen guns was fired from the roof of 
the Palace hotel on the arrival of the train at tho 
wharf. The remainder of the day was devoted to 
needed rest, The excursionists were serenaded in the 
evening. 








A WORD TO THE GIRLS. 


Youna@ men are not always absolutely rich. They 
have not, as a general thing, more money than they 
know what to do with. But many young ladies must 
be ignorant of the fact and believe all their beaux to 
be young millionaires. 

Of course, thoughtful, modest, well-taught ladies, 
even in their teens, quite understand how to behave 
to gentlemen who offer them attentions; but there 
are others, who dress as well and are as pretty, who 
behave in such a way that alter knowing them alittle 
while, young men grow absolutely afraid of girls. 

A young man with moderate means will invite one 
of these young ladies to some place of amusement, 
and afterwards offer refreshments, 

And now, rash youth, he has placed himself en- 
tirely in that girl’s power. If she is a lady, he is 
safe; for, having had the carte placed in her hands, 
she will signify her wish for nothing more expensive 
than a cream and a cake; butif she is not a lady at 
heart, she may run her eye over the bill and give an 
order which will empty his pockets. 

The thing has been done more than once or twice, 
as many a young man can testify ; aud it is an ex- 
ceptional young man who has courage enough to say 
to the girl: ‘* That is beyond my means.”’ 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN 1876, 


A CAREFUL analysis (by Mr. William Stokes) 
of the official returns for the present House 
of Commons gives these startling particulars :— 
War members, 240; commercial members, 142; 
agricultural members, 133; lawyers, 125. ‘The 


war members consist of the following :— 
Captains, 77; lieutenant-colonels, 40; colonels 
12; major and major-generals, 28; lieutenants 


and cornets, 19; war members by close family 
relationship, 17 ; naval service, 9 : officially connected 
with the “ services” 38; total, 240. ‘The representa- 
tion of the people of Great Britain by the members of 
the present House is in the following proportions :— 
The war members represent a population of 12,750,769, 
the number of electors being 969,720; the com- 
mercial members represent 7,960,076, and. 929,483 
electors; the agricultural members represents 
6,900, 417, and 445,844 electors; andthe legal profes- 
sion represents 5,351,833, and 551,289 electors. ‘hese 
calculations make it evident that the preponderating 
element in the Commons must ever be in favour of a 
large war expenditure. The interest of the war 
debt in 1876 is £27,700,000; the cost of the army 
‘and navy in 1876 is £27,035,000; making a total of 
£54,735,000. It is thue evident that the British 
people are spending, for war purposes alone, above 
six thousand pounds an hour, by night and day, 
throughout the whole year! Is it wonderful that 
an increased i tax is imposed upon the country? 
What besides can be expected of such a policy? 
Englishmen! do your duty, and don’t send more war 
members to the House of Commons, This analysis 
has been made with great care ; but as the “ Returns’ 
themselves are by no means perfect, the above 
particulars can only be vouched as substantially 
correct. 








THE ANCIENT DRAMA, 


Tue first comedy was acted at Athens, on a scaf- 
fold, by Saffarin and Dolon, 562 years before Christ ; 
those of Terence were first performed 154 years 
before Christ; the first in Eugland was in the year 
1551. Tragedy was first acted at Athens in a wagon, 
585 years before Christ, by Thespis, a native of 
Tcaria, a town of Attics, in Greece, in whose time 
tragedy was carried on by a set of dancers, who, as 
they danced, sung hymns to the praise of Bacchus; 
and that the musicians and dancers might bave time 
to rest, and that the people should have some new 
diversion, introduced an actor, who, between every 
two songs, r ted some di on a tragical 





subject. This actor’s discourse was called the 
episode. Thespis also furnished satyr with actors, 
and Horace says he brought forth his satyrs in an un- 





covered chariot, where they rehearsed their poems, 





their faces being daubed with dregs of wine, or, 
according to Suidas, painted with ceruse and ver- 
million, to represent the satyrs,, who are represented 
with a red and high-coloured visage, ‘I'he episode 
meeting with a kind reception amongst the people, 
Zshchylus introduced two actors, and Sophocles 
added a third, which brought tragedy into its full 
perfection. 





PREFIGURATIONS OF REMOTE EVENTS. 


Wir# a total disbelief in all the vulgar legends of 
supernatural agency, aud that upon firmer principles 
than I fear most people could assign for their incre- 
dulity, I must yet believe that the ‘soul of the 
world has in some instances sent forth mysterious 
types of the cardinal events, in the great historic 
drama of our planet. One has been noticed by « 
German author, and it is placed beyond the limits of 
and rational pticism; I mean the co ncidenee 
between the augury derived from the flight of the 
twelve vultures as types of the duration uf the Roman 
empire, i. e, Western Empire, for twelve centuries, 
andthe actual event. This augury, we know to 
have been recorded many centuries before its consum- 
mation ; so that no juggling or collusion between the 
prophets and the witnesses to the final event can be 
suspected. Someothers might beadded. At present 
Ishall notice a coincidence from our own history, 
which, though not soimportant as to come within 
the class of prefigurations I have been alluding to, 
is yet curious enough todeserve mention. The oak 
of Boscopel and its history are matter of househol 
knowledge, It is not equally well known, that in » 
medal, struck to commemorate the installation 
(about 1636) of Charles II. then Prince of Wales, as 
a knight of the Garter, amongst the decorations was 
introduced an oak-tree with the legend “‘Seris fac- 
tura nepotibus umbram ”’ 











Man—Every man isa republic in miniature; and 
although very limited in its parts, yet very difficul: 
to govern. Each individual is a little world, the 
elements ; and having life like the brutes, and reason 
like the angles, it seems as though all were happily 
united in h He can traverse the vast universe. 
comprehend the present, past, and future ; in him are 
the principles of life and death, light and darkness, 
in him also, are united the most contrary elements 
and most incompatible qualities. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


“Tr all depends, said one of the men in reply to 
Renben’s question. If a man’s got money, he can 
spend it in paying his passage like a gentleman, 
and if he’s honest, why he can earn it with his 
hands.” 

‘‘Work your passage out, that’s the way,” said 
the other men together, ‘‘ then yuu get your hand in. 
Look at Jemmy Brown, he worked his passage ont, 
and now he’s come back with a hundred thousand 
pounds ; ah, that be true, if he has a penny.” 

‘From the gold diggings?” asked Reuben, lean- 
ing forward, with his fevered eyes fixed upon the 
man’s face. apes 

‘Ah, from the gold diggings, and he ain’t the 
only one, by a good many. It’s a fine life for a year 
or two, and then back you comes a gran‘ gentleman. 
The digging’s the place for me!” 

*‘ And for me! and for me!” echoed the other 
two. 

“IT don’t see why it shouldn’t be for me also,”’ 
said Reuben, and he half rose. “I’ve no object, no 
purpose; north, east, south, west, are one and the 
sameto me. Can you make room for another com- 
panion, friends? If so, here is a man who will 
work with you man to man, and to the end of 
the earth, if you care to make the journey !”” 

“ Well spoken ; bravo!”’ said the little man, grasp- 
ing Reuben’s hand. “I likes you for your spirit, 
young man, and I’m for having you as a mate right 
away.” 

Here, here!’’ exclaimed the other two, and Reu- 
ben’s hand was again clasped and wrung. 

* And now for the articles of partnership,’’ said 
Reuben, dropping into his seat, wearily. ‘‘ Here is 
all the money I have,” and he pushed two sove- 
reigns and some silver upon the table. ‘Is there 
sufficient there to buy an outfit ?’’ 

 Pienty,’’ said the sailor, “‘ You'll want a thick - 
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ich coat, some leather rigging’s for your legs, and a 
bowie knife and revolver, two good pair of boots, 
and—— ob, that’s just what I expeoted,”’ he broke 
off to exolaim, as Reuben, who had. bee listening 
with half-closed eyes, suddenly dreoped over the 
table, as if he had fallon-deads 

‘The other two mensprang'to'their feet:withalarm 
and surprise, but the sailor silenced them. 

“Let him be!” he-said. ‘‘ Shut the door, Jom, 
there’s nothing the matter. 
dead asleep like this afore now. Often‘and‘often in 
the war time, out therein Russia, I’ve seen the 
young chaps drop down beside their smoking guns, 
and go right off to sleep like an infant! They'd 
been at it for three days, perhaps, ata streteh, with 
littie food and no blanket, and that’s just what this 
chap has been after, mind you. He’s beén' worty- 
ing and walking on an empty 
what it’s come to. Let him 
him ; he’s a. square-built, nice-looking chap 
useful to us, and a good mate, too, or 
hand at readin’ faces.’’ 

‘Right you are,” rejoined the other mun. “ Bit; 
what about this ere outfit? The ship starts at day- 
break—eh ?” 

Do you take these ere two pounds, and got what} 
you can,.and I'll go bail for the-rest.” 

‘“No—no, share alike; he'll pay when he can 
said the man addressed as Jam,” and tho'tlitve,, 
uftera quantity of calculation and much show of! 
sovereigns, Wrapped in pieces’ of cloth, or stiugty! 
hidden in tobacco boxes, agreed between’ them~ 
selves as to the articles to be purchased*on Ren- 
ben's behoof, arid Jem, creeping on tip-toe to the! 
door, started off to purchase them. 

Reuben. slept as if the hand of death was"upon 
him, while his fate in the shape of three Portsmouth 
emigrants took his life in hand aud planned it’ out 
for him. 
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** Master Morgan, for the love of Heaven, pluck 
up spirit, and be a man!” 

The voice, croaking in a harsh whisper, was. old 
Griley’s, and he stood whispering in Morgan 
Verner’s ear, as the two stood. looking out of tha 
window of that.room in the Grange wilich looked 
towards Dingley. 

"Phe room was almost dark, the wind—that same 
wind which later on freshened Reuben’s pale cheek— 
whistled and moaned through the dreary house, and 
the dark yews bent and nodded at the pair as they 
stood in the twilight, as if they, trées as they were, 
could read a warning. 

“Tis as easy as- Kissing a- lady’s hand, Master 
Morgan, dear,” croaked Griley. ‘‘ What makes ye 
afeard ?”’ 

Morgan slackened*and tarzted upon him with an 
irritable snarl. 

** Hang you and your fears! I tell you I’ll have 
nothing tordo wit it;/don’t I ramember the mesg 
you got us into with the last little plot of yours. 
Get out of the roomt” 

** But Master Morgan, there’s no mistake here! 
I tell you | heard it. I saw them both, and if ever 
a raan meant to meee his word, that young villain 
did! He'll creep off inthe night like a thief—aad 
what 9 easier than to make hiw one!” 

Morgan moved uneasily, 

‘“T saw him go up to the house, and place the bag 
of money, and the accounts in Sir Edward's 
drawer! Tsaw him, for J crept under the wooden 
sveps and watehed him! Then what does he do bat 
conie back to the cottage and change his gentte: 
marly clotiies for his old vagabond suit of fastian; 
1 seed hit at the window, and ‘1 saw him leavé the 
cottage witha face as whitens astone. Hah! hah! 
That's notall. Look here, Master Morgati!” and 
the old tempter drew a note and a key from hig 
pocket, aud strack it; grinning, with the palm of 
his haat. 


“What's that?” asked Morgan, glancitig at it, 


I’ve seed them drop off! 


stomach, axid this is; 


“J won’t! I won’t! and that’s enough!” he said, 
in a low, nervous tone, anda glance round the room, 
foil of fear. “I can’t, and that’s another thing. 
I’ve an engagement! Don'tlool like that, you old 
imp; am [not dressed’and ready ?’”’ 

* Yes, yes! don’t mind mplooks, Master:-Morcan ; 
but-surely you wouldn't let: a supper-patty .iutex 
fere with a thing: like thia?’’ 

‘Its not a supper-party, hang your impudence!”’ 
said Morgan. ‘It’s an appointment—an engage- 
ment of the utmost importance,” and he continued 
walking to and/fro, impatidntly. “For all I know 
she’s waiting there now!” 

“ She!’ exclaimed old Griley, drawing nearer, and 
turning up his bloodshot eyes: towards his yoang 
master. “Ah, Master Morgan, witen will ye learn 
to trust faithful old Griley? A womas's*in: it~ 
well,.Jet her wait—let-her wait; women’ wiilalways 
wait, Master Morgan !” 

** Not thisone,’’ said. Morgan, biting his nails, I 
must tell you, I suppose, you oid; fiend! 
_Yoar plot-will have to.go. I've arranged. te carry’ 





night.’ 

‘*' What??? exclaimed Griley. “Little Polly.?’ 
, Why, she’s.the young raflian's: sweetheart, don’t’ 
they say ?’’ and be shot a keen: glance at Morgan's! 
augry face. 

‘* His sweethoart ?” he retorted, contemptuously,, 
.“*do you think she'd. throw a glance away. on: such; a 
boor as that ?” | 

** Not while you’re near, Master Morgan,” crooned! 
Griley, and then fell to chuckling, and to walking! 
‘toand fro with an impish gait. 

* ow he stopped and struck his hand against 
is side : 

“l’ve-got it, Master Morgan. “This ill be the 
“luckiest night o’ the year for ye' Hah! Hah! You 
‘shall have your little dainty miss and the money 
too, and we'll give Master’ Gipsy the credit-for® tak- 
ing both !” 

“Eh?” said Morgan, starting with sudden in- 
teress. 

“‘ Hah, hah! don’t yon seo?” continued the old 
man,.in a husky voice. ‘This Polly disappears to- 
night; the mouey disappears to-night;.and Rethen 
‘disappears to-night. Now'as Reuben hud charge of 
“the money, and as the folk have been saying that 

he‘and Polly ought to make a matth of it, why 
‘what’s easier thud’ to conclude’ that’ the money, the 
girl, and ‘the gipsy, Have all gone off together »” 

Morgan: looied*onrt of the window with heightened 
odlour, and fel to biting his’ nails harder than ever. 

| ‘© ]t's' net a bad ides” hemuttered. But—bus 
there's’ one person who'll never belivve it.” 

** And@’whe’s thut?” asked’ Griley. 

“Olive'Seymour,” replied Movant 

“Thon she shan’ thear of it,” .eidold Gritey; with 
@ twinkle: in his:eye, “* We'll beg Sir-Kaward to 
spare her'the:pain of finding herself dovsived in her 
good opinion of Master Reuben—you:see! Itisall 
out-outfor us, and it would be fiying:in the face of 
Providenes,. if we didn't avail ourselves. of the 

»ehaticet”’ 

Thus, and with much more of the eame kind, did 
the old maa/ tempt the yoang.one, and at last, seein 
that-the wickedness seemed pretty easy and sateo 
accomplishment,.aud having gulped.doiwn two.or 
three glasses of the brandy, Morgan yielded to'con- 

(sentto the quberprise. 
, Half. am hour later—and no more—for Griley, had 
fully counted upon prompting Morgan te the.vil+ 
lany, and had everything prepared—two figures; 
dressed, one as a well-to-do farm labourer with jacket 
buttoned close rouad his throat,.and his hat shields 
ing the upper part of his faee—the other in clothes 
as nearly like Reuben’s as possible, passed out of a 
«small doorway in the Grange garden wall, and walked 
quickly to the woods. 

Arrivéd thete' they quitkened their pace to a run 
~aid Kept it up until they were in the open park of 
Dingley. 


off. pretty little Polly Styles, aad to nighs'a the! 


* Good !” said Griley, looking round “Now for 
the more serious job. Keep your courage up, 
Master Morgan!” he-added, av’a. shiver ran! through 
the cowardly’ heart of the younger scoundrel. 

“ Courage be hanged!" he retorved.. “Ite the 
cold. Give me that brandy flask,’’ und he took a 
— the fiery iiquor. ‘Now [ feel-better. 

o-on.” 


Very-cautiously they mado tavir-way'f roar the oot- 
tage by the front door, and, wi tdrolooking tt, ‘ flang 
the key into’ some shrubs, ‘and, etoactimy-behind 
bush and tree, made their way vowaris: tie: Hall. 

‘Vhe night was: cold, the piace weird and threa- 
tening in its: quiét solematty and grandeur,. aud 

‘s'\ kueesyshook wita: mingled | tear and :cold 
as the two lay under the libtary ‘wimdew, listening 
with suspended ‘breath 

“ Nota: sound;’’ veaid: old Griley,) dbawing some- 
thing, as he sovks, from his podinet, 

© What! stuait?’’ assed Jluogan. 

Griley.grinted, 

“ Only a'litte friend IL thoughtitiweil to bring 
with me, in case he was: wanted,” aul ae held up a 

inevolver. 

** None of tint,” seid. Morgan, vehrinting back in 
mortal dread. “I wou’t have any—auytuing of that 
sort, Griley.” 

* Tash t” snarled the old maw ™ What's come to 
the bey? Diyelthink-Ioneaw tovhoot youyMuster 
Morgan? No, there stall bene bloodsued if wecan 
help it, but. where there's datiyer, ‘vise welbto-mest 
it, audsamounce/of:lead wills cop:a wef roméelling 
ugly tales. Bat there, we siian’t) meet any one, 
imever fear. lurk! there’e uot «sound, and) I! oan 
‘break: that trumpery look as easily uawmagpieaplits 


peas. 

So saying. hedrew himself up and inserting a fine 
(steal instpument, with woich burglars- use tewiliar, 

he worked. it, backwards and ‘forwards. for «minute 
or-s0, and thera came # quick,,saara UD 

“t's done,” he cried in: triuuipa, “ aad.now 
cats’ feet musn’t be,quieter.taan: ours. Lord,, how 
,you.shiver—take auotier pall,” 

“Whats that?” asked Morgam;. with .gudden 
alarm, as something dark Hashedgy them. 

“A bat! a bat!’ said Griley,  ‘* No, it’s the 
gipsy’s jackdaw, Hang the bird, he'll waka the 
house!” for’ tlie jaeckdaw had settled just above 

their heads, and was chattering: voviferonsly, 

The creature had béen accustoniel vo'sitting on 
Reuben’s shoulder’ th: the evening, wiiilo Reuben 
read of wrote, and often would surprise’ itis’ owter 
by dropping down upon him from on high; with an 
affectionate croak, not-unkike Griley’s own sepul- 
chral voice, theagh moze honest. 

The jackdaw, with the keen pérception of his 
dtass, hed evidently gov arintiin that the two men 
Were on to'good errand at thay time of Hight, and 
guve'vert to*his dita pproval: ' 

“Hush!” said Morgan. ‘‘d?ve heard’ that raffian 
call hitn—I’ll cull him, and you owt him” 

And mimicing Reuben's-voive, Morgan'obaxed ‘the 
‘poor’ bitd from ita-place'of safety'in taeivy, and got 
‘iton ‘his’atm. 

With a clutch Griley seized it, and wringing ita 
‘noth; thrast the vietim:in’ nis pookes. 

“T wish it.was yourmasver,” snaried Morgan. 

“Ho, he! Thetatigmaaimay lave’ tiine’job soma 
day, let's hope,” oteaeed’ Griley; “Hus! now 

we'll make the attempt.’ 

Wrapping @ thisk mutiler round their stioes, they 
atew their billyeook hatsoloser over their facds, 
‘and pushing oper the doer, crawvied: inte tie room. 

At the threstiold' ‘vo"listen. 

The tieking of the clook upon thetmantelwas the 
only'soand; and old Griley, witha ‘sign of ‘relief, 
‘closed the doer'he had just forced; and-drew adark 
lantern from his pocket, 

* Now for the-drawer,Master Morgan. Mind tho 
chair,” he cried in a voice of suppressed agony, as 
Morgea, half (blind with @tead! aud) brandy, blun- 
dered round the reom, ‘tere; stay Waere you are, 


SEE 32 2 a 38 


and let me get it.” 

“ No,” snarled Morgat, with sudden drunken sus- 
pition, *T'll' handle the moneyy chi Uriley. 1 know 
you,” andre laughed: 

“'Hlugty dusis!’’ said Griley; gianciag rowtid with 
alarm. ‘Master Morgaa, for thelove of Heaven, 
keep still! A»sound andiwe ary lost. Dae houseis 
ful of servants, and we should: be surrdunded aud 
‘cutoff ima moment.” 

“Right yoware; go ahead. then,’ said Morgan, 
with imbecile: gravity, “and [ll-sit dows here,” 
arid hoe! fell-rathor than sat.upoa tue wrisiag chair. 

Old Griley ‘creps about like @ Gat, aud drew she 
tall e-dtawer oud, w “ " 

With-a olneklerof delight,. he thrasihis haud.in, 
and.raised a bag, of money, and. an account book 
aloft. . 
‘* Look, Master Morgan,” he croaked, * itis 
—take it, every penny of it, muchroriittle. Hush! 
putit away, and follow me” ss q 

Morgan ;caught. the. bag, and thrast i¢ into his 
pocket, then stéod glaring griedily round. 


irritably. 

“A letter, young master! <A letter which this 
young idiot ties to the key, and sticks upon ‘the 
door sll. Won't you read it, Master Morgan ?’’ 

Morgan snatched the letter, and tore the envélbpe 
open. 

Old Griley looked over his shoulder while he read 


Tnen their -—progress-was-a-seriesof movements 
forward from.tree to tree, and. at last the elder of 
the two crawled slowly aud cautiously up to Reu- 
ben’s cottage. 

Quickly ualockimg the door, he passediin, and a 
momontiater his. companion was alsoia the small 
passayp by his side. 

‘* All quietas the grave,” whispered Griley with 
adrychutkle. “ Hehasn’t-eome-back-like some of 
your romantic youths, you see!” 

“ Hang him ;,les.bim be, aad let us.get to'work } 
I hate-this.quiet,’’ enarled Morgan, hoaraely. 

“Ii'@ soon done!” said Griley, “ Tose thosa 
papers. about, While I ransack those drawers; my 
fine gentleman has put so tidy, and scatter the 
things aboutthe room. Hah! that’s better; looks 
like a hurried flight, eh?’’ and the old villain tossed 
the contents of the boxes and drawets upon tie 
floor, until tha cottage, which had.looked when they 
entered, the picture of neatness and order, pro- 
sented the appearance of a house that-had been rin- 
sacked and deserted. 


it. 

**Oh, oh! Sit Edward will find the money atid”the 
accounts’in their aeeustomed places, will li; and 
he trusts that Sir Edward will forgive him for fly: 
ing from his post! Oh! on! But there is danger 
if he stays, and safety only in flight, from.a temps 
tation which might, if yielded to,.lead to matness 
itself! Oh! oh! and a lot more of it. ‘Pretty 
stuff! But it’s confirmation, Master Morgan, of 
what I say. The money’s there, and what's 
easier? Look! the night’s as dark, or will be, as 
pitch. You and I—only us two, dear Master’ Mor: 
gau—cau creep dowa there through the woodspaud 
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Here Morgan interrupted with an iniprecation. 
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“Tg there nothing else, Griley—what—what do 
you say to trying that safe there; hah! hah! once 
in for a penny in for a pound, you know.”’ 

“ No—no,” said Griley, ** that would spoil all. No 
one must know that the place has been broken into. 
‘The lock I can put right ina few moments, and the 
foot-marks, if there are any, I can brush away; 
don’t you see? Once let them get an inkling that 


there has been/burglary, you to them a stronger | gan 


clue. Suspicions would about, instead of 
fixing themselves upon the gipsy! No,.let the safe 
be. ” c 


d oddedan : , 
Morgan’ u ee Seen: 


the utmost caution, b + ; 

door, Morgan following fx the same manner. ; 
Opening the door stepped through; and 

after i had. 6 little inst 

ment in ‘the crevide: , and let. 

Then-with a d the old mete 

an 







a moment while I get a light, darling. There is 
some wine here somewhere,’’ he murmured, “‘ she’!] 
be fainting like the rest of ’em, if I don’t give her 
something.”’ ‘ 

**I don’t wantany wine, Morgan, dear,” pleaded 
poor Polly, “if you'll only come and sit by me 
and let me hold your r 

rT All right; let me getthe winerfirst,”” said Mor- 
ir yy striking’a light, he lit # small travelling 

p. 
— looked’up with a cry of élarm: 


eh : thiematter now?” asked Morgan, snap- 
-pishly, his: nerves throbbing wader her 


cry. ** Whi matter? * 
by op !” etied Polly, in alow, wonder- 
ing; il “You'¥e got Reuben’s clothes! 
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the lantern, and turned it on. 

The light, instead of streaming upon the bushes, 
swung round upon himself. 

It was the work of an instant for Griley to dash 
the lantern from his hand. 

“You youngidivt!’’ he'snatled, ‘you’ve shown 
him whoweare! nothing forit but toron. 
Make you for they oross road, and:tell the man’ to 
drive like the fiend! I will get:imte the woody and 
home ! - Good«bye,, Master Morgan! Of with 
you!” 

Morgan, with fear at his heels;rose:to his feet and 
made for'the cross road. 

Griley, with greater cunning, crawled into the 
bushes; and bending low, gained the wood. 

Neither of the pair heard footsteps behind them, 
and Morgan at last concluded that they had’been 
the dupes of their own excited imaginations. 

But had they waited’a moment longer, they would 
have seen the bushes part, and the dwarfed: figure 
of Welta the gipsy crawl out. 

Shaking and trembling in-every limb, the-old man 
stood in the looking after the:younger man, 
with dread and horror in: his face. 

“Tt was Reuben!” he moaned. “Reuben, my 
boy; a midnight thief !”’ . 

And. with a wild, smothered cry, he flung himself 
on the ground in a:passion of grief. 

Meanwhile Morgan slankened his pace to gain his 
breath, reached the high road, and taking a whistle 
from his pocket, blew it suftiy. 

A carriage and-pair came swiftly and quietly out 
of the darkness, and: drew up beside him. 

Morgan opened the doorand leapt in. 

With a faint cry, agirl. who had been'crouching 
in the corner, threwiherself upon his breast. 

It was Polly! 

“Qh, Morgan!’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ how long you lave 
been! Whata dreadful time for me to stay here 
alone in such a plight !” 

‘And she burst into tears. 

“ Hush; my darling!” murmured Morgan. ‘Don’t 
let the coachman hear my pretty little bride erying. 
Youwdon'’t know: whata bother I had’ to:get away ! 
l’ve been kept. by~by—ail sorts of’ things !’? 

Have you come from the Grange ?”’ asked: Polly, | 
still sobbing and elinging to him. 

“ Yes—— (drive faster, William!) Yes, straijght 
from the Grange: Don’t cry now, pretty ‘one! 
— I thonght my Polly wasia: brave little: girl. 
Look at me, I don’t tremble'and cry, and’ the:conse- 
quences would be fearful. to me if: this little affair 
was ree mal said the-coward.: 

; snow how-mach you are:giving up for my 
sake, and that.I am not worthy to be tr wife!” 
sobbed:Poll, “but Idove you all the morefor it, 
ed dear, and I’ll be the most loving that'ever 
was ty ‘ P 

“Yes, “yes,” said Morgan, rather impatiently, 
soothing her into the corner of the carriage, “ wait 
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house, as in the prince’s palace. 


Her eyes had not beenopen very long before Topsy 
was at the bedside. 

‘Topsy !’’ said Olive. 

Oh, miss, I thought I heard you move; Are’you 
better?” 

“ ¥es, quite:well,”’ andishe tried'to move, “No, 
I can’t raise my head,” she added. 

‘No, miss; déar-miss!’ said Topsy, lovingly. 
~ You are not to move for six days, the doctor 
says.’ ‘ 

‘Six days!” said Olive, and her cheek flushed. 
* Am I seriously-hurt, Topsy?”’ 

** No, my darling; thank Heaven!’’ said Sir Hd« 
ward, who had entered unseen, and stooped downto 
his treasure. ‘‘No, the doctor says that it isa 
weakness which often follows upon’asudden shock 
and excitement, and that rest alone will set it 
straight. You can be very happy here, dearest.” 

* Yes, yes, papa,” said Olive. 

Then she lowered her eyes, 

ai Have—have you seen anything of Reuben, 

? 


“No,” said Sir Edward, with a sudden light of 
gratitude and affection upon his face. “No! noble 
fellow! I would have driven down last night, but 
Topsy, who is quite mistress of usall, thought that 
it would be wiser to let him rest, as you were doing. 
He must have been fearfully knocked up; for he 
shut himeelf ‘in the cottage and: saw no one.” 

“You will.go down now, papa,” askedOlive in a 
low voice. 

** Yes, this instant, the horse is at the door.” 

“And you will come or send back and let me 
know how he is?) He saved'my life, papa, at the 
risk of his own!” 

*Qan I ever forget it!’ said Sir Edward as he 
turned from the room. 

Olive turned her fave to the wall and seemed to 
sleep again. 

Sir Edward rode almost at a gallop to the lodge, 
and dismounting;:hurried:up the —_ 

“ Has = one seen Mr. Reuben this morning?” 
he‘asked of/someof the men who hai come up’ ‘to 
ask after Olive. 

“ No,” they replied, none’of them had seen him 
since last night. 

** Perhaps he is asleep still,’ said’ Sir Edward, 
“ the door’is locked.” 

‘“Aye;” said onethe men, “ Shall I get imat the 
window, Sir Edward?’ 

“‘No,’? said Sir Edward, disliking’ to intrude 
in that fashion, and he walked thoughtfully to'the 
window and-looked.in. : 

A sudden ory from him drew. the- mento him like 
@ magnet. 

““Why—the room isin the greatest confusion !’’ 
he said, “ that’s not like Reuben |” 
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* There’s summit wrong,” suggested one of the 
men, 

Sir Edward looked puzzled for a moment, then 
he said quietly: 

** Heaven forbid! Thomas, get through this win- 
dow and open the door.’’ 

The man addressed got through the window, and 
the rest waited in| profound silence. 





OHAPTER XXX. 


Arrs®afew niinutesthe ninm-opened the lodge 
door and Sir Bdward steppod ity 
The little’ housesee med s ly quiet; atid an in- 
describable feeling) of dread fell upon’ the’ group of 
Sin Hal ward Looked i to thie rooin hroughithe 
aw n t win- 
\dow of'which: the’man had’ made his stared 


} 


A gis him: thatit wae empty, and that 
se poe left in: the samecondition as the parlour 
t occupant, 

a shake of'the head tie: baronetiquivkly went 
from room to’ room, tliem slowly’ descended: the 
“Whoisaw Mr. Reuben last?” he asked 
‘Tho mon looked at one anvtlier. 

a mode seen him this moriing, Sir Mddard |!” 
one. 
“T see asians night Mere ene pill added 


a steond, “an 
: tiforning ?” 


{ 


r 





“None of you 

ch di thie taxouty, albuge and thought- 
SW iio ee wee to waibiup at th 
Seabees ae ogee eee 


didn’t trouble, secing 
wasn’t to be dis- 


ce aligned Edward, anxious not to 
5 +the-mystery any-blame for the man who had 
saved-his-daughter’s-lif2, “Quite right, I daresay 
he has ridden oa to Talcot on some business or other. 
You men need not wait, I will stay here for a little 
while” 

The men touched their hats, and were about to 
leave when a new arrival occurred, 

This was, none other than Farmer Styles, who.could 
be seeatriding himself towards the lodge. 

As he cawe near enough for them to see his fac 
und men looked at each other with surprise an 





m. 

It was white and agitated,and quite unlike the 
florid, cheerful face of Farmer Styles. 

Sir Edward descended the steps to meet him. 

Good morning,” he said. 

Farmer Styles paused at the gate, and laid his 
broad, red hand on it, as if te steady himself. 

“Good morning, Sir Edward,’’ he said,; hoarsely, 
“T—I—— You men,” and he turned to the group 
that still lingered'in the lane, “ have any of you 
seen my Polly ?” 

The men shook their heads in silénce, 

“Some of ye must a’ seen her!” he said, vehe- 
mently. ‘*A girl ain’t going to be spirited outof 
Dingley without.a man seeing her !’’ 

“We ain’t seen her, farmer?” said one of the 
men. “Have ’ee lost her?” 

“Lost her—no!’’ said, the farmer, clutchisg the 
gate. ‘‘ Who says I’ve lost her? Can’t a honest 
girl play a harmless trick just for joke like, without 
a@ parcel o’ idiots ‘saying that she’s. run away, 2” 

“ We didn’t say she’d rua away,” said one of the 
men, in a low voice, 

“Then don’t,” retorted the farmer, huskily, 
“ Don't, that’s all I say.” 

‘‘ What’s the matter, farmer ?”’ asked the baronet, 
the uneasy feeling. increased by this new complica- 
tion, “Is Polly playing hide and seek ?” 

“Ay, that’s it,” + said, catching at the idea 
eagerly, and wiping the perspiration which: had 
gathered on his brow. ‘ That's it, o> course. It’sa 
bit o’ fun on Polly’s-part. You know what a 
merry, larksome girl'sho is, Sir Edward, and: just for 
&® lark she’s hiding somewhere.” 

** Ipis-very strange,” said Sir Hdward, pressing his 
hand upon his-brow. “We are both in the same 
boat, farmer. “I can’t find Reuben,” 

«*Can’t—find — Reuben,” repeated the farmer, 
slowly, as if he scarcely catight the meaning. 
“ Qan’t fd him. Why, where’s:he gone ?” 

‘* Playing hide and-seek, too,: perhaps,” said Sir 
Edward 

The farmer nodded, absently. 

“Well, I’libe gettihg home agam: Good morn- 
ing, Sir Edward.” 

‘* Good morning,” said: Sir Edward, ‘I hops 
Noein find your daughter: safely waiting: for you 

ere,” 
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“ Thankee, thankee,”’ said Farmer Styles, and he 
turned to go. 

A voice arrested him. 

** Why, farmer, you havn’t lost pretty Polly, have 
you ? Good morning, Sir Edward.” 

Farmer Styles turned sharply. 

It was old Griley. 

“*No, I ain’t,’’ growled the farmer, who detested 
the old Grange steward, “so if ye’ve seen her ye 
haven’t found her.” 

‘*T haven’t seen her,”’ said old Griley, with child- 
like innocence, “ but I heard yon talking as I came 
up. Ihopelsee you well, Sir Edward; I stepped 
over to ask how Miss Seymour does, after her ter- 
rible accident.’ 

** Thank you, Griley, thank you,”’ said Sir Edward, 
who also detested the old man, but was polite and 
courteous toevery one. ‘I am glad to say tiat she 
is recovering.” 

“T am delighted to hear it, and so will the squire 
and the young master be,’”’ responded Griley, hear- 
tily. . “It was, to all accounts, a miraculous es- 
cape.” 

“Yes, thanks to Providence, and a brave man!” 
answered Sir Edward, warmly. 

** Aye, he’s a fine fellow, though he be a little 
wild, that Reuben!” said old Griley. “And I owe 
him an apology for misjudging him. He’s all our 
friend, now, Sir Edward. Perhaps I could see him 
for a minute, if he isn’t too busy, forl’ve got a 
young colt I should like his advice upon.” 

‘**Reuben is not here,” said Sir Edward, un- 
easily. 

‘Thank you, sir, no matter,’’ replied old Griley. 
“T shall see him about the farm, no doubt.”’ 

**I scarcely think you will,’”’ said Sir Edward, re- 
luctantly. ‘‘ He seems to have gone away sud- 
denly—on business, no doubt,” 

‘* Indeed,” said old Griley, with polite indifference. 
“Nothing serious, I hope, Sir Kdward ?’’ 

‘* Oh, no,”’ said Sir Edward, thrown off his guard. 
“* The fact is I don’t know what has become of him, 
and if you run against him about the place, I shall 
be glad if you would tell him I should like to see 
him P” 

** Certainly I will,” said old Griley. 

“Is it Mr. Reuben you are wanting, sir?” said a 
young man, acarter on the estate. 

“Yes,” said Sir Edward, ‘‘ Have you seen him 
this morning ?”’ 

“Not this morning: but I saw him last night, 
sir,” said the man. 

“Last night!” echoed Sir Edward. “ We all 
saw him Jast night, my good fellow.” 


[A MORNING GREETING. | 


“ But I see him late last night, sir,’’ said the man, 
touching hia hat. 

** Where ?”” asked Sir Edward. 

And all waited with vast curiosity for the an- 
swer. 

** At the cross road, sir,” replied the man. 

** At the cross road !’’ repeated Sir Edward. 

“ A mistake, I should think,” remarked old Griley, 
with as pleasant a smile as his face could wear. 
“It isn’t likely he'd be all that way out last night, 
after his exertions.” 

“ You must be mistaken,” said Sir Edward to the 
carter. 

‘* No, I bean’t, sir,” retorted the man, respect- 
fally. “For I took partic’lar notice; and what's 
more, by token, he wasn’t alone!” 

** Not alone !” said Sir Edward. 

“No,” said the man. ‘ Polly Styles was with 
him, and she’ll say the same.” 

Farmer Styles drew near, and turned paler than 
before. 

‘*My Polly ?” he gasped. 

** Yes,”’ said the man, surprised at the sensation 
which his intelligence had eviaently produced. “Your 
Polly, farmer; I seed ’em both a standing near the 
old style, a talking as Wevyers do, and Iwas agoin’ 
up to give ’em @ good night, but i says to myself,” 
and the simple fellow blushed; ‘‘ Lovyers don’t 
like to be interrupted, and ‘two’s company and 
three’s none,’ so I just walks quietly away, and goes 
home !’’ 

There was a moment’s silence, profound and sig- 
nificant. 

Then there rose a sharp cry from the miserable 
father. £ 

“My Polly!” he cried. ‘It’s false! I won’t 
believe it! I can’t! My Polly; the best gal as 
ever a father had; and you teli me to my face that 
she’s gone wrong, and run away from me ?”’ 

** I didn’t tell ’ee no such thing,”’ exclaimed the 
man aghast. ‘‘ Bean’t she at home? -Where’s Mr. 
Reuben ?” 

He was surrounded and pushed aside. ! 

Farmer Styles had fallen down in a fit. The news 
had done its work. 

Very gently the men raised the unhappy old man, 
and were about to bear him into the lodge, buat Sir 
Edward waved them toward the gardener’s, house. 

“Not here,’’he said, huskily, “‘not here. It 
would kill him!’’ 

And the men, with their master at their head, 
carried the stricken man away. 

Griley, who had been most assiduous in offers of 





assistance, limped on after them, and stood by Sir 
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Edward’s side, with his old face arawn into a 
crafty expression of- melancholy and distress. 

‘‘Thisis very painfal, Sir Edward,” he croaked. 
** Very, very painful!”’ 

Sir Edward started as if he had been stung. — 

“Such vile ingratitude!’ resumed old Griley. 
“To think that the poor old man should have been 
such a friend to the young. scoundrel! Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! this is a miserable world! And you, Sir 
Edward—you must feel it, for you have n so 
wonderfully good to him!’’ . 

“Stay, pray stay,’ exclaimed Sir Edward, with 
an impatient gesture.’ *‘ Remember that nothing 
is proved. You aretaking the worst for granted, 
I am sure.” 

Old Griley sighed. ) 

‘‘T hopeit may bo so!” he said. ‘‘I hope with 
all my heart that there may be some mistake. You 
always found him regular with his accounts, Sir 
Edward—always. straight with the money? Of 
course you did. That’s what makes you believe in 
him. Well, well, we'll hope for the best. If he 
was honest in that way it isn’t likely he’d go 
wrong in this. No, you’re right, Sir Edward, 
there’s a mistake.” 

“The accounts are all right,” said Sir Edward ; 
then he paused suddenly and his face crimsoned, 
for it struck him that several rather large payments 
for stock had been made only: yesterday morning 
and that Reuben had not yet paid him the money. 
“If you'll excuse me,” he said, courteously, but 
witha troubled air. 

And he left old Griley, who stood bowing respect- 
fully, and rubbing one hand over another witha 
mournfal solicitude. 

Sir Edward, with trembling hand, opened the 
library door and hurried to the drawer in which 
Reuben’s accourits were kept. 

The poor trusting baronet had not moral courage 
to open the drawer at once, but sat in his chair 
staring at it. 

Then, with a sudden effort, he pulled the drawer 
out and turned pale. 

There were neither accounts nor money there. 

Sir Edward stood with the drawer in his hand, 
smitten with great grief. 

“‘ Can it be possible that we are all so deceived,” 
he murmured. “ Can it be possible that a man can 
be the greatest hero and the greatest scoundrel at 
one and the same time. Ob, Reuben! Reuben!” 
And he fell to pacing the room in the greatest 


grief. i 
A shadow thrown acrogs the room startled him. 
(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Tre occurrences of the next few months may be 
briefly summed up. 

Mr, Arnold, deceived by the fawning and flattery 
of the sycophants who praised and toadied him for 
the sake of his money, was weak enough to believe 
that by his unbounded extravagance and most iavish 
wastefulness, he was winning friends, 

And so he was, those summer friends who bask 
only in the sunshine of prosperity; and he did not 
— to consider that he might be drawing upon 
nimself the remarks and censure of the thinking, re- 
flecting part of the community, who took the trouble 
to notice him or his conduct at all. 

As for Mrs. Arnold, it really seemed as if her head 
was completely turned, 

Hor vanity led her to take for sober earnest the 
thousand flatteries poured into her willing ears; and 
she too had her sycophants, who knew that the sure 
road to her heart’ was to be won by the plentiful 
praise of herself and her appearance. 

She could not bear the idea of being outshone or 
outdone by any one, and it was enough for her to 
know that Mrs. A., or B., or C., had something 
which she kad not. 

It was forthwith procured, with or without the 
money, for of late, as her calls for money grew too 
frequent to be always responded to, her husband had 
been coaxed into permitting her to order what she 
chose, and have the bills sent home. 

What she chose was ordered and was sent home, 
and the bills she threw carelessly into a drawer, in- 
tending at some convenient time to‘call Robert’s at- 
tention to them. 

But what with the parties given and accepted, the 
calls, the shopping, and the incessant whirl in which 
she lived, they seldom saw each other, and the bills 
remained unnoticed. 

The week before the holidays had again arrived, 
and the settlement was to be made with the con- 
cern. 

Mr. Arnold grew nervous and fidgety about it. He 
knew that he had drawn his full share of all possible 
Profits, allowing that all the debts due to them were 
good; but if any failures of consequence had oc- 
curred among the debtors, he thight be largely in 
advance. 

Mr. Henderson, the special partner, was present at 
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this time, and treated Arnold with such marked 
coldness, he could not but feel that a storm was 
brewing, and the very apprehension of impending 
evil was annoying to him. 

Nor was his temper improved on finding his wife 
stiil engaged in her rounds of gay and extravagant 
dissipation. ° 

He had quite forgotten that he had not communi- 
cated his fears to her; indeed how could he, when 
they so seldom met? and if perchance he thought of 
them in her presence, his natural easy good humour 
led him to avoid everything which could detract from 
her pleasures. 

But still it soured him to feel that she did not 
notice his altered manner, while possibly if she had, 
he would have turned it off,and attributed it to 
some other than the real cause. 

But the cloud was hanging over him, and break he 
felt instinctively it must, and it did. 

The settlement of the accounts showed that he 
had overdrawn nearly two hundred pounds of what 
would have been his actual shars of the profits, if 
all their debtors should pay promptly ; but there were 
many accounts which had been extended, and many 
on which partial payments had been made, so that 
the entire capital of the concern would be no more 
than sufficient to meet their pending obligations for 
the coming month, and unless money came in from 
some source, they would be compelled to resort to 
loans to preserve their credit. When this was 
made known, Arnold’s heart sank within him, and a 
consultation with his partners did not tend much to 
relieve him. 

Each of them had to their credit in the concern 
about two thousand pounds, while Arnold had with- 
drawn every pound which he had earned, under the 
plea of needing it for extraordinary expenses, and 
had nothing to contribute to the aid of the firm in 
the present emergency. Under these circumstances, 
and after many long and angry discussions, it was 
decided that he should withdraw, while the other 
parties wonld carry on the business and assume all 
the liabilities. 

Of course this was gall and wormwood to Mr. 
Arnold, but it remained to Mr. Henderson to put on 
the finishing touch by the declaration, that if he had 
known at first of Arnold’s tastes and extravagant 
habits, he would never have risked a pound in any 
firm with which he was connected. 

This was the first real check he had received, and 
it caused him to think very deeply ; but it was only 
fora short time. It was “nothing venture nothing 
have” with him, and before the ink announcing the 
dissolution of the partnership was fairly dry, he had 
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hired an office, and made arrangements to commence 
business on his own account. 

He argued himself into the conviction that he 
ought to have done this at the outset, for tren the 
profits (and he felt that he had contributed much 
the largest share) would not have been divided into 
80 many parts. 

And Belle—she rejoiced at it. She never did like 
his partners—plain, plodding fellows, who could not 
think of anything but business. They were not fit 
to have money, for they did not know how to enjoy 
it. ‘‘And now, Robert,” she sail, in continuation of 
her homily, “you will see the good sense of the 
advice I gave you. Suppose you had given up the 
house, and gone back to boarding.” 

**I should have been worth two or three thousand 
pounds,’’ was his reply. 

**Fudge! You would have lost every shilling of it 
somehow. Isn’t this your house, and don’t everybody 
know it, and don’t everybody believe you to be rich ? 
What's the use of the name unless you use it? 
You'll find your reputation just as good as Mr. 
Henderson’s few thousands, now mark me. Don’t 
give up; keep up appearances, and don’t let anybody 
know your business.” 

“But, Belle, how can I keep up appearances ?” 

“How ean you, stupid?” and she patted his 
chesk playfully. Now, how much do you suppose 
you brought to that firm in the way of business?” 

“Perhaps nearly one half. I had a very large run 
of buyers.” 

“ Well, and if you brought one half there, can’t 
you take one half to yourself? They'll be glad 
enough to have you before the yearis up. Mark me, 
if they don’t tell you how sorry they are. It’s all 
the work of that old Henderson.” 

Arnold tacitly acquiesced in this by his silence, 
though he knew it was -false, as it was old Mr. 
Henderson who had given them their first start ; for 
the very fact that a man of his cautious, pradent 
character, and well-known means had become a 
special partner in a firm, gave to it at once credit and 
standing. He was very fearful that he might miss 
“old Mr. Henderson,” but he must do or die. 

“Well, thank Heaven I don’t owe anything of 
consequence, and my credit is good yet. I'll go in 
ona large scale, I promise you, Belle, and unless I 
am much mistaken, those fellows will rue the day 
they ever served me so, But, Belle, you must give 
up that carriage.” 

‘What, give it up now, at the very time it is 
most wanted! Why, Robert, you are perfectly 
crazy, it seems to me. What would people say, the 
very week after your firm dissolved, if you did such 
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a foolish thing? Of course, that you had failed’ 
and where would your credit be then? No, no; use 
your credit now while you’ve got it. Only get a fair 
start again, and see if you don’t thank me for my 
advice. You had better make some sacrifice of feel- 
ing now, and do even what you can’t afford to for a 
while, rather than have people even thinkt) yim, can’t 
afford it,” 

These and similar arguments did Mrs, Agi@ld use, 
and she ended by convincing her Hustamd’ that he 
had been badly abused by his partn®rayand t his 
only course, if he would save himself from @bnibila- 
tion, would be to keep up his pit appearances ; 
and so-he decided to do, tho not without many 
inward misgivings as tothe 


consequentes; 
Sines his entrance pe folly and 
fashion, and since he had & career 








of recklessness, Arnold had*1i0t* oa Hard- 
man s6-frequently ; not that’ lig? sage 3 the 
respect or esteem he had evétf himjfor*no 
one could know him and either’; but a 
certwin inward consciousne’ doing! that 


away. 
He knew that Mr. Hardman’ was! w sitieereftiend, 
and that he was deeply interested im His welfiite, but 
while his career was so prosperous, hie did) net’ feel 
that he meeded any aid or advive, least’ of all, such 
as he knew he would receive from that quarter, 
On the evening on which hé lind the : 





Bor his: owt part, if ltt to Hii’ wiiBiassed j 
ment, and) Hix honest: convictions! of t, he 
have stepped adie, and not gone blindlyh 
—but we Will neWatticipate. 


“Well, Roliért, you ate quite sethenper,” astll) 
m chiair |: 


Mr. Hardman, without rising, an 
towards Arnold as he entered 
were not used to stéy away so long. 
you?” 

“Oh,” said Robert, seating himself, a faint flush 
crossing his face at the mild but merited remark, “I 
have been very busy indeed.” 

* Let me see, the last time I saw you was at 
Brighton, though you didn’t seeme there. I mean 
last summer.” 

‘* Were you at Brighton last summer ? ”” 

**Oh yes. I was there nearly a mouth omaccount 
of Mrs, Hardman’s health; but wo didn’t happen te 
meet. Lsaw you, though, every day.” 

Robert had hoped that his friend had not heard 
of his folly and extravaganee there, and when it was 
brought home that he had been an eye-witness to 
the whole of it, and had, no doubt, heard mu¢h more 
than he had seen, he was-pained and mortified. 

“Yes,” he said, trying to appear very calm 
“Belle wasn’t very well, and I teok her there fora 
sesson while: business was dull. It doesn’t cost’ me 
any more there than it would have done here: You 
#ce, I shut up the house while I wassaway, and sxved 
all the expeuse of housekeeping.” 

Mr. Hardman thought something; but he only-said, 
“ You enjeyed yourself, I hope:’’ 

“Oh yes, of course. But; Mr, Hardman, I want 
you to advise mea little now.” 

“Why, that’s what you wanted two years ago, 
Robert, but it didn’t seem to go down very well 
then.” 

* Oh, come, don’t find fault-;with me-now: I did 
what I thought was for the best then; and Iam nos 
so much to blame after all,” 

“Of course not,” replied his friend, quiet: srrile 
stealing over his fine face. “ But what is the-trodlile 
now? Is not your house large enough ? Perhaps it 
isn’t warm enough,’ and a very wicked expression 
took place of the sinile, 

“T am afraid i¢ will be too hot forme much 
longer,” said Robert, with something of bitterness in 
his tone. * There’s ne use in denyingiit;) Iiought to 
have done as you srid.in the first place,’’ 

“if I had not thought so, I certainly wouli: not 
advised you as I did: But what is the matter 
now?” 

* You know we have dissolved.’’ 

‘Yes. I sawit in the papers a day or tworago. 
Of course you ought to have a pretty sum of your 
own now!” 

“ Yes, I ought indeed, but—” 

“You haven’t? I thought as muchowhen I saw 
you in Brighton, for I know it costs'something to live} 
there as 'yourdid,’’ 

“No, I have not one pound savedy Mr. Hender-| 
son insisted omadissolution, and Ihave takenanother| 
shop.” 
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“hans kept 


“ But how are you going to carry on business with- |, 


out any capital ?” 










to see you about. Iknow that I can go now and get 
what goods I want,\on credit, and I believe I can 


draw a large shdre'of our old customers, but do-you. 
pare rn rh handred pounds'du 

“ How a t eon your 
pees this year? Sueely’yow have saved. enough for 

at o] ; 

“Mr. Hardman,\D Have’ notisaved one pound. I 
had overdrawn theeuneert two hundred, ; 
fortunately, they threw when we 

“ And what nre you ” 

“ That's what I watt you ‘mo.”” 


“Do you owe anything? 

“Not! ing of an 
few‘house bills, and’ 
small accounts, Thiere’s’ 






of.” 

fen 

“T have Deapedilies many goede ax the 
whole of the ther,’ 

“ Have you tall 2” 

“Oh, yes, shop in Liberty 
Street.” 


gid Mr. Hardman, 
moving uneasily in his chair, and 
hands-in his pockets, a suré sign that some 
going. wrong with him ‘oWhat then do 





‘both (: 


mained mute and motionless for some moments. 
While thus an never changed 





















his position, nor fae uniet, et a his 
young com gazed on 
him with yee seen, and 
rightly i ‘Worked marvellous 
changes i 
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cy Cold ex LE wi th hi 
any circtimstances, and noone who had any evil 
pose at Kis heart. ; 

Robert read the glance, he did not quail beneath 
it, for he was not dishonourable, but he felt that his 
course was meeting its just rebuke st, the hands of 
his friend, 

TL. don*t know what to say,” replied Mr, Hard- 
man, after this long pause, rising and moving his 
chair perhaps.a foot further off; then reseating him- 
self —* I'don’t know how to advise:yéu.”” 

“Oh yes, youdo. There is no one more, compe- 
tent. Now tell me what you think I ought to do. I 
will do justas you a(lvise.”’ 

“So you promised. before, but you changed your 
mind, But tell me exactly how yous “4 

** My ease is'this The old concern is dissolved. I 
have nothing to do unlessI go in business.oa. my owa 
account, and I must do.something.’’ 

“© You have no capit»)?” 

“* Not twenty pounds.”’ 

“You don’t owe much?” 

“No. As I said, afew house bills, and perhaps 
one or two accounts of Belle’s.”” 

“ Well, I will tell you what I should do if I 
were in your place. You have a carriage and 
horses ?”” 

“Yes.” 

“Sell them. Sell, your house and furniture;.go 
and find a decent. bear@éng- house, and got a situation 
asealesman 1s'soon as you can,”’ 

To tell you the truth, Robert Arnold. had rather 
thought (the wish wos father to the thought), that 
when Mr. Hardman was made acquainted with. his 
true position and ciroumstancesjasafriend, he would 
have come forward, and offered to assist in starting 
him-again, and therefore this: advice came on him 
with stunning effect. 

Sell the hovse—break up housekeeping—why 
that would bring about the very cxisis whieh he 
dreaddd: 

* But what would people-say.?” 

“ What’ would people say if they knew what you 
told me?”’ 

Robert. mentally acquiesced in the truth of that 
remark, but he replied : 

‘Vea, but there is no need of their knowing 
” 


pur- 


it. 

“ And how long do you) suppose. you can keep it! 
away from them ?” 

bs F Ihave any kind of luck, they never will know 
it, Onlylet me havea fair start,’ 

“« And suppose you don’t have any kind of luck.as! 
you term it?” 

“ Lwon’t bo'any worse off then than I. am.now.” 

“Then you areonly' postponing ; that. which, must! 
‘surely come.”’ | 

Mr. Arnold made.no reply to this last observation, 
but. placing his hands on the table near which they! 






| have done. 






3 arg. 

\ ‘Eien that he had aiqueen otistomer to deal with, 
and he acted accordingly. 

They walked up King Street without interchang- 
ing a word, and when they had reached Queen Street, 
the stranger, slackening his pace, said very abruptly, 
“You know Mr. Hardman ?” 

** Thank Heaven, ido. He is a/ good kind friend, 
and I ani prout to be known by him.”” 

“ He says you area very correct, honest man, and I 
don’t believe he’d say so unless he knew all about 
you.” Do ydusee those lots ?” and he pointed towards 
four vacant lots, nearly opposits to the spot where 
they were walking, ‘‘ Well, those are mine. Lam 
going on the Continent next Monday, I want four 
houses: built upon them. I have got the plans at my 
office. Come down to«morrow—or you can come to- 
day, if you choose, and get them. I want you to build 
those houses.” 

“Monday, sir, is a very short time. I searcely 
think I can get up specifications. by that time, as this 
is my: busiest season, and it would: take at least two 
days to draw up « contracti”’ " 

“‘ Who asked you for any contract? Did I say 
anything aboat specifications? I want. you. to put 
up those houses. I shall be gone about four months, 
and: when I come back I-expeet to find them finished. 
You understand ?” 

“Oh, perfectly,” said. Mr, Benson, rather amused 
at this off-hand way of doing business, 

‘I will leave proper. directions with my agent to 
advance. you money as you require, Goon and build 
the houses, and when I come back I will settle for 
them.” ‘ 

“Don’t you think, sir,’ queried Mr. Benson, “that 
there had better be some written—’’ 

‘¢You’re an idiot, sir. Do you suppose I don’t 
know.my own. business? Mr. Hardman said you 
were an honest man. ‘Build those houses according 
tothe,plans, and I willsettle the contract when I got 
back,. Do you understand that?” 

“Perfectly. I have tot another word to say, ex- 
copt.that I am most grateful’ to Mr, Hardman for/his 
good.opinion, and to you for acting ;upen it as you 

I will call this afternoon for the plans, 
and set to work at once.” 

* That’s right. I like. that, Thet’s my. way of 
doing business... Then good-day. You'll find me at 
niyr office at, three o’clock—mind—three o'clock,” and 
the eccentric stranger was about turning away, when 
Benson arrested him, laying his hand gently om his 
arm,,and saying, “wouldn’t it_be as well if I knew 
your name, and where to find you” 

“ Well, there,is.some common sense in that. I’m 
the. idiot this time: George Arnold, No. —, South 
Street, Mind, Mr. Benson, three o'clock,” and 
without another word, Mi. Arnold turned. the; first 
eorner,.and Dir. Banson was. left alone to muse upon 
the singularity of this order. 

The.idea of calling. upon a man to put) up fou 














“* Why, to tell you the truth, that’s what I want 





were seated, buried his face in his hands, and re- 
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class dwellings would be tolerated, without wny con- 
tract or written agreement, ‘seemed to him to be per- 
fectly preposterous, but the name of the party from 
whom the order emanated was a suflicient guarantee 
for its correctness. 

Mr. Arnold was one of the wealthiest’ and most! 
enterprising mercharits, who had amassed a:fortute 
vee errr want in hundreds of pr items 
by indefatigable industry, overancs under every 
diheulty, and teawaiveetnge itigerti. He ‘had cott- 
inenced as a clerk, at “tie « year, and - bad! 
worked himself up tb’ thie: of #& house whose! 
position asd reputation were setord' to none in the! 
city. : 

Mr. Arnold was “indted’a- singular ‘man—in one 
senso; in another, there’are a thousand ‘counterparts 
caitlvnube $i suaapere tech puadlieato whiee: WEE 

sionate in tetper— opate: 6 felt! 
1o had’ been‘ wronged, but the rvadiest* man’ in thie) 
world to make allowances for human infirmities, 


Hoe had commented xs has been stated, on nothing ‘al | 


year, atid lid workeil himself, by the’ imere* force’ 6 
his ‘character, tobe the head of’a house, which in its! 
peculiar business-~wns kiown, honoured ‘and 
throughout the length and breadth 6f our ‘country. 
Aud, reader, as this’ book is written’ with the hope'of! 
doivy Yome good’ in an humble way, the experiente 
of one like Géorgs Arnold eannot fail’ to serve as 
an usefl lesson to those who have tlie courage ‘to 
follow the eximple s0 plainly and'so honourably set ; 
and ‘that is bést illustrated’ by a conversation ‘hie held 
on ‘one occasian with a’ ‘whose note he held, and 
which had not been paid’ at maturity, 

rs e dear Mr. Arnolii” said the suppliatt, who 
know his. customer only a8 one who was reptted to 
be a hard man to deal with, “I catinot mbet it 
et a as short time, and I'am sure I cin 
mee; 

‘Well, sir, and what security will you gtve-me ”’’ 

aah a ch hy } 
note,” 


with amair approaching to rudéness, “You had no, 
busitiess to give a note if you could not’ pay it‘at! 
maturity.” 


my’own | ' Mr 
‘bak tohis shop; well pleased with: his*morhing’s|| for 
“T won't take it, sir,” interrupted Mt. Arnold,| |-work: , if 


visitor signed the note and presented: it to him, with 
many expressions of thanks for his confidence, “if 
you want anything in my line, you can have it on 
the usual‘ ternis; I' don’t want any endorserfrom a 
Man-‘who knows how’ tosave money.” 

Mr. Egbert turned-away with a quiet langh, for Ho! 
“kiiew well the ‘ohatweter of hissemployer; antl'the 
young’ man, whose’ name it'is'not mecessary to nate! 
tne ts 1 im Vio, left the offive ‘witha heart 
‘Alled with the deepest gratitude, 

Ard this was Georve’Arnold. When satisfied: of 
“the inate izitestrity of any'man; te would trust’ 
him to any conceivable amoutit’; bat when onde lio 
‘found: litiselfi deewived, and Lis corfidetive mis- 
Placed; he’ was’ as unforgiving ‘as ‘an Indian. He’ 
‘never wronged-a ‘ maw wilfully, and’ he’ could: not, in’ 
his very tture, forgive’ote who had Wrongéd ‘him. 

And George Arnold was the uncle of Robert Arnold! 
‘—his* very whttpodes in “character, condtict, and 
principles, but still His unele; and léving his! 
‘nephew as hie only surviving rélative; lie lad 
‘watehed his coutse with’ the cautions, jealous~eyes! 
Of dffection. ; 

Trae; they lad very little intercourse, for their 
characters were so differont—to widely différent— 
‘there was no ‘possitility of reconviling them’; bit! 
Robert, with‘all his —— in the world, kd) 
névor yet learned ‘to fully ap precinte the finer’ poitits! 


Upon his own jadginent, ‘liad! never sought to‘ wih! 
Ins’ confidence or ‘friendship, rather looking npotr’ His! 
‘relative us‘a' cross, selfish, and‘cdlhd! ’ notin; who! 
was not capable'of feeling sympathy for the sortows| 
or troubles of’his fellows. 

“Wel, you are a singular customer, aiyliow,” said | 
‘Mr: Benson, ashe ‘watched the’ retreating: fort ‘of 
“the metthart; who, though * perfect’ stranger: to! 
him, had’ put’ such ‘unlimited confidence in’ him., 
« Bat 1 won't int’ you ner a6 injustice to! 
NER, "s: Opibion ‘of te%'and he” wert! 





“You do not mean, T hope, to say: I'zave it, know-||: 


ing I cout not pay it?” 
** Well; T’am ‘not 80 sire of that.’ 


“T wish you ktiew nie better, sir; you would'not!'’ ‘‘Me? Tlisve'not sent any one’as'I remember.” 


think tliat ofmie. Mr, Arnold; T cannot pay the note! 
now, Itis utterly out of the question, I will'pay:, 
you Otfe quarter, and retiow it.” 

“can't doit, sir. I won't do it;” was the stern) 
reply, IT must have ee a 
“ Well, sir, thank Heaven you are "the only man! 
owe whont I cannot pay‘iow. Tam-in your power;! 
co with meas you choose. Good-morning, sir,” and) 
the ufikappy debtor was dbout leaving. 

“Here—one momett, young wan. Did you say 1 
was Bo Aad mith you owed, and could not’ pay &” 

“Tdid, sir” 

“How avait is that’ note, Mir, Egbert ?” le said, 


turning to bis bookkeeper. 
 tén whilliings, sir.” 


“ Nihety-four pour 

“ And you cannot pay. it” 

“Tcunnot’ now, sit, The business this spring is! 
very late. My sales Have been light, awd I have 
been very wach cratipsd: You ought to ‘kniow me} 
pra a thant bélieve I’would’ tell you“an un- 
trath? 

“Mo know yout’ ‘Isever beartt of you until 1! 
discounted’ this note, aud’ T dtd ‘that because you) 
were well’spoken of.” 

“Mr, Arnold, I wasseven: yeaty in'thé house where’ 
you served*your tiie “yu clerk. I cotimenced there, 
at ten pounds’a year, and’ I—~” 

“Hint wilt do. I Ifke you now; you man. 
When do you thihk you ‘can it?” 

“T should like atleast sixty days” 

“Draw “up another ndte at ninety days, ‘tt 
Egbert,” He seid, turtting’to his ‘bookkee 
add'thie thterest'in. Yotinyinan, T thik better of! 
you. I ‘comtneticedl ‘my’ Clerkuliip’ in tliat lowso! 
twenty-nine, yoarsago. 
first-year, and T'saved’ four pounds ‘ont’ of it; because! 
Thad no expenses to pay thoh. The next year they’ 
gave the fifty pounds, and T liad td bélp'a sick mottier! 
at that; but I did it, sir, and sived ‘up ten pounds., 
Why, sir;”"he conthiuel, growitig animated With his! 
subject, ‘*I' remember tho time when I slept ‘in an! 
attic, and thie rvof was wo leaky that the snow and! 
rain came through it like ‘s’stove, Yes, sir; many'a! 
time T ‘have’ got up at’ six ‘o’tlock’ of' a moriiny, and! 
broken'the ice in my wasl-basin ‘to-wash my hatds! 
and face; but I made up my niind that I’ wonlkd avo} 
money, and TI did, before T° hat’ been in that! 
house seven ‘yours, they‘sent 110'to the Contitient® to) 
buy goods for “them, ahi trustett me with over! 
six thousand* pounds. “Tt kibw how ‘to save) 
money, T trustyou, dtr. ‘There, divin tat note, “and! 
he pushed’ towards Hitn the note white’ Mr, Bett, 
in obvilittice to’ orders; hind fifletiotit. “You 
have-your’ own ‘tite, and” ‘he’-coitifaned’ us “thie 


|) Tation’as’to price at’ all. 


eee / 


Ley give nie ten, poulvds tho}| 


‘thin, this’torning,” said Benson; seating himself in | 
accordanéee with his frient!’sinvitation. 


“Myr, Arnold. ‘He is the oddest'man I ever knew, 
‘and does’ business as I never befote saw it déne. 
‘Why, Mt. Hatdman, he has ordered’ me to’ put up 
‘four first‘vlass' houses, without any contract or stipu- 
Tatm'goiny to his’ office to 
‘get the plans, and thet ts‘all Lam +6 know about it.” 

* At what'tiine did level] you to call ?” 

“« Three o'clock.” 

© Well) let tliree o'@lo¢k mean three. You under-| 
stand?” 

“ Oh, Tsaw enough of hit forthat. Jtst‘as the! 
Clock ‘strikes I stall be in his’ office. But how did 
you cottre’ty speak of'me to hin’? [am sate Iam: 
‘very grateful to’‘you for-your ‘good opinion.” 

“ He was here yesterday, ard chanced to mention 
‘that he meant’to putup’some houses; but he'sdid ‘te! 
hated ‘to ‘be troubled with contracts and speci fica- 
‘tions. He always found that the extras cost him 
half'as muchas the original contract, and. I' men- 
tioned your name to him, tellityg him that if I had 
w House ty build I'would give you the job’ without 
ea as I Was sure you would do the fair 

“Thank you, sit, I would,” wid’ Mr: Benson, 
‘Highly pleased at the’praise which ‘his‘ftierd had be- 
stowed on hin. 

“ He‘did not'say“anothier word about his houses, | 
‘Sut’ asked 'nie’a fow questions about you; andl ghve 
itn yotr'atliiress, By'the way, [have invested your! 
money, Bensin” 

com ank ‘your agit, sir” 

“ There’s ititerest dae you for’ seven weeks before‘I 
‘nade any use. Twill give-you's cheyte‘for it 
now, er’ with’ the onds.” 

‘And he opened Tis'devk and'twrtted ‘overs minss‘of | 
har oie Bort Metra he selected’ a bande labeled | 
‘with’ Benson's n&uie. 

“Hore they'ate. I bought for-you'as I would for 
iyself’; in fact; I bought some of the’same. I con- 
‘sider ’thetr'as good as‘gold. I bought at’ eighty and: 
‘they pay ‘seven per cont. ‘Theré ‘are nine bonds: ‘I 
Fs amie rhode ntl At‘ all events; ‘tho | 

nterest” id regularly, awd you: gét- seven { 
‘cont. dn'two thoasand four hundred'ponnds: Lo 

« Just them; Mr. Hardman, ‘I have’ne plate! 
for theta at* hone.” 
* “Thad better give’ you 4 receipt ‘for them, itr caso | 
‘ofany accitent,” atid throwing the bundle buck int! 
his‘desk, lie 'dtew up a receipt, whith, with « clieqre| 
‘for tlie interest, he hwnded’to Benson. ' 

Now, Bensott, titnd you keep right with Mr Ar-' 
“wold. © He isa quebr’customer, as ‘you sty; “but: if’ 


of his ecoentiic uncle’s character, and, presamin’z| |‘¥ 


Trutitiy the dey” business called him down-town, ||’ 
and'being’near Mr, ‘Hardman’s office, he could not | - 
Téfrein from calling. ‘ 


“You'have'sent mea qteer customer, Mr. Hurd- ||’ 


“you mnake a friend ‘of’ Him, he’ will beof'greut service ||’ 


“Is:-heany relation to the young .gentleman, I 
saw at your house: one night; and whose house I 
repaired ?” 
veme wi uncle; bat.they: are very different charac- 

rs ” 

**True. It don’ require spectacles to find that 
out,” said Benson la as he: took his leave, 

Panctually to thesecond, as the clock struck three, 
Benson was at Mr. Arnold's office. 

Without any salutation, exceptthe briefest possi- 
ble nod of recognition; that-gentleman took frony his 
'teble a roll of planus; which he handed to Mr. Bénaon, 
whovunfolded thenmani glanced at them: with the 
eye of ono who folt he was master of his business. 

“These will be very exponsive houses, Mr. Ar- 
nold,”’ hesaid. 
|, Well, I kmow that: What of it? Are you 
igfraid to undertake them ?’’ 

“Oh, not atall. I was just running over in my 
tind: what they would probably cost.” 

* ¥oo eww tellithat totter when they are finished. 
iE did not ask yowanythingabout the price. Here,’ 
and. Me hainded!to'‘him a snmll ‘serap of paper, on 
iwhith:hohad. been writing: whileeonversing, ‘‘ there 
aia order allowing you to: draw such amounts as 
igou may require during the progress of the houses. 
Dhat's all, Lemvery busy now,as Dmust be off on 
Monday, and-D heve'all: my arrangements to make 

‘et,’’ 


This was very polite way of saying ‘ gdod-morn- 
-ing;’ and without word, Benson: took his roll of 
plans, Hie order forian unlimited amount of money, 
and bowed himself out, fully satisfied that le had 
anova very rematkeble man. 

The order hedeposited at once with Mr, Hardmsn, 
«who laughed heartily as :he listened: to the narrative 
‘of the interview, andthe plans: he took to his shop. 
(He didnot go near Mr. Arnold again, but on the 
mext'dayhad: men at work digging out for thefcunda- 
‘tions; aud went to worl: at once making his contracts 
the necessary articles. 

(To be contiviued:) 





OOLOUB IN rene wee AND THE 
ARTS. 





Dourine a visit to Paris, we found ourselves upon 
one occasion, at early morfing, in a Marehé aux 
‘Fleurs. ‘Ihe bouquetieres were'busily occupied in 
making up! these onarming nossgays which are: the 
admiration and delight of visitors’ te that city. 
Without’ inquirmg much into the matter, we had 
ndarlyalways taken it for granted that flowers were 
more brilliant in ‘hae thanithose of our own native 
isle, but a glanée at the heaps» lying before us 
vemoved that impression, It must bein the-group- 
dng: then, thought we; let u3 watch these theral dames 
at their ‘work, and steal their little secret, Taking 
wp 2 position before the stall of'onéof the bouque- 
tieres (we confess-stie was the prettiest), we'remarked 
that her stores consisted of butidles of flowers of 
warious coloats, light and: deep; orange,. yellow, 
violet, red; and blee, withw great:profusion of white 
wed lesfy:greem: Quickly divining: our. object, the 
boutuotiere, with amapproving smile, signified herin- 
tention'of malinga ‘* bouquet for jeur,” 
Nowooner said than done. With nimble fingers 
she gathered up, first, a large deep red rose. ‘I'his 
formed the centre; and was soon: encircled -by white 
stocks, (These; initheir turh, werefringed with blue 
wad) orange flowers: Then succeeded a circle of 
¢reén, followed by’ others of Hlaey, yeilow, violet, 
brown, white,.and deep red, the whdle margined 
avith’a fair propertion of green, For afew sous we 
beoamne possessors of the floraltreasuré. ‘Ihe effect 
cwasmngical, Welooked first at therflowers we held 
dt ouw hand, and thenat the heaps frdmywhich they 
(hud Been ‘taken. It was searcdly powible to believe 
they were the same, The redwas'brighter, more in- 
tense, so also was the blue; tie oramge and the 
‘yellow were perfectly dazzling, while:the green was 
dwdverlively aud. transparent, Hnjoying: our por- 
iplexity, the bouquetiere adroitly: took advantage of 
it, ‘She would “make another, trés belle, for mon- 
siear. Expecting’s duplicate of the one already in 
lour possession, we wore about torremonstrate, but 
a glance at her proceedings showed us that her 
methot! was not! lacking in variety: 

In w briefer space of time than-ittakes to describe 
the! operation, sho had composed, from the same 
shetérials; another bouquet, -as: different in the 
‘avrangement and distribution of the colours! as it 
‘was possible to imagine, Our ouriosity was piqued. 
We ‘had! not penetrated'the:seeret after all. lor if 
‘we copied ‘the axrangementof: the first, and dyvéw’our 
‘onclusions from: that; they were completely: con- 
founded by the'artangement'of the second. Of the 
dior *“tuste-imicolours’’ of our continental 
‘neigh bours'we had*leard enough; but in our florist’s 
proceedings'there seemed to-be something more than 
‘that-vague unteachable thing designated’ taste. She 
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evidently worked methodically—by rale—and we 


had failed to discover it, There was no alternative 
but to place ourselves under her tuition. From 
replies to questions we addressed to her, it seems 
that in an harmoniovs assortment of colours we 
should not place red next to yellow or orange, nor 
purple next to violet, scarlet, or crimson; but that 
white should be put next to deep or sombre colours, 
such as crimson, purple, and violet, and green next 
tored. This is upon the supposition that we desire 
the colours to appear as forcible and as striking as 
powsible; but there are occasions when a different 
effect is sought, such as a subdued or quiet one, which 
is obtained by associating analogous colours, mixed 
with white and green, Enriched with this stock of 
information, we took leave of our fair bouquetiere ; 
and hastening home, put our newly-acquired stock of 
information to a practical test, and succeeded to our 
complete satisfaction. 

Thus far we had worked somewhat empirically, 
but a few months after this little adventure we had 
the good fortune to attend the bi-annual course of 
lectures’ delivered at the Gobelins by M 
Chevreul, to a very mixed audience, consisting of 
artists, artisans from the numerous workshops of the 
carpet weaver, paper stainer, decorators, students of 
the Polytechnic School, many learned professors, 
savans, and a large sprinkling of the fair sex, princi- 
pally milliners, as we learned upon inquiry. Here 
the whole philosophy of the harmony and contrast 
of colours was revealed, and great was our admira- 
tion at the sagacity and patience of the lecturer, 
who had devoted some ten years of arduous investi- 
gation to the phenomena presented by the association 
of coloured objects. It is no exaggeration to say 
that, «fter following the amiable professor to the 
close of his demonstrations, we found ourselves in 
possession, as it were, of anewsense. Every group 
of coloured’objects in nature and in art now speaks 
to usa new and exciting language. For colour has 
become a sort of music to the eye, its harmonies and 
contrasts affect that organ as musical sounds affect 
the ear. Weare no less impatient of inharmonious 
associations of colours than of musical discords, and 
are irresistably impelled to exercise our newly ac- 
quired knowledge upon every occasion that presents 
itself. 

When M. Chevreul wasappointed director of the 
dyeing department of the celebmted Gobelins fac- 
tories, one of the first things he was called upon to 
remedy was the (supposed) inferiority of the colours 
of certain wools. He was soon struck by the fact 
that these wools, when viewed singly, were as good in 
colour as those he had procured from the most 
celebrated dyeing establishments in Europe. He 
saw that the defect in the Gobelins wools was an 
optical and nota chemical, one—due, in fact, to the 
association of colours, which produce an injurious 
effect upon each other. This discovery opened up an 
entiroly new field of investigation, and one altogether 
unexpected. The fruits of his interesting observa- 
tions and experiments are contained in the volume 
before us ; and we feel fully justified in saying thata 
more important contribution to the industrial arts 
has never been made by science. To the calico- 
printer, paper-stainer, carpet-weaver, potter, de- 
corator, dressmaker, gardener, and a host of others, 
this volume will prove an inestimable treasure. For 
it emancipates a subject of truly national importance 
from the empiricism and dogmatism of those who 
were the ‘‘ blind leading the blind ;” but who, igno- 
rant not only of science, but of induction, have left 
the subject they proposed toexplain in a state of more 
obscurity and confusion than that in which they 
found it. Chevreul’s researches prove this remark- 
able fact—that when two differently coloured objects 
are placed beside each other. they are materially 
modified, and appear differently from what they do 
when viewed separately. Not that the colours 
underg9 any physical alteration; but that, strange 
tosay, the eye passes through certain successive 
conditions or stages which have all the effect of an 
actual change in the colours thomselves. The 
phenomena of these successive stages are regular, 
and give rise to simultaneous, successive and mixed 
contrasts, from whicha general law may be deduced, 
which enables us to foresee the effects that will 
certainly result from the juxtaposition of coloured 
bodies. 

We will endeavour to illustrate this law by a few 
simple examples:—Suppose a calico-printer had 
soveral pieces of coloured stuffs brought to him, upon 
which he were requested to print a white pattern. 
By chemical agency he might succeed in discharging 
the colour of the stuff,and so produce the pattern 
of as pure a white as the stuff possessed before it 
was dyed. But his customer complains that the 
pattern is not white: on the contrary, in the blue 
stuffs the figure appears orange-grey; upon the 
Green stuffs, the figure appears reddish; upon the 
yellow stuffs, it appears lilac. Hence arises a dispute 
which can only be settled by covering up the stuffs 
with a sheet of white paper perforated with the 


figure of the pattern; it will then be seen that the 
pattern is as white as the paper. Now this singular 
effect is due to the phenomenon of simultaneous con- 
trast, by which the eye, excited by the view of one 
colour, has a tendency to call up another colour, 
which is called its complementary. 

The eye, it appears, is constructed for seeing white 
light. By white light must be understood ordinary 
daylight. Now, when aray of white light, a sun- 
beam, is passed through @ prism, it is decomposed, 
and resolved into six different colours, viz. blue, red, 
and yellow, which are termed primaries, and mix- 
tures of these in pairs, which produce green, orange, 
and violet, called secondaries. If, by a convex lens, 
we re-unite the three primaries, or one secondary 
with the primary deficient in its composition (as 
orange with blue, green with red), we reproduce a 
ray of white light. Now, when the eye views one of 
these colours, in its desire to see white light, it 
actually calls up the deficient coloured rays necessary 
to constitute it. Thus, if we look at a red wafer on 
a sheet of white paper, and after a few moments 
turn our eyes to another part of the paper, we shall per- 
ceive a faint image of the wafer, not.red but green. 
If the wafer had been yellow, the image called up 
would have appeared lilac. The colour of the water 
and that of its image form the complement of 
the rays necessary to constitute white light, and 
complementary colours are those which, with she 
colour viewed, constitute white light, and produce 
with each other the greatest contrast. When we 
look at two coloured bodies placed beside each other 
a more complex effect results. Suppose they are 
pieces of blue and of réd cloth, If. we first look at 
the blue, the eye will call up its complementary 
orange ;,if we next look at the red cloth, we shall 
not only see its proper red colour, but the orange 
colour the eye has called up by. looking at the blue, 
will be added to the red, making it yellower, or 
scarlet.. If we had first looked at the red cloth, and 
afterwards at the blue, this latter would have 
appeared greenish, in consequence of the comple- 
mentary of red (green) which the eye had called up, 
being added to the blue. ‘Che result of this phexo- 
menon is, that the blue and red cloths will no longer 
appear to the eye of the sime hue as when viewed 
apart, but the red, if a normal or pure red, will 
appear scarlet, and the blue will appear green. 

Similar results follow the juxtapositien of all 
colours: their complementaries are added to each, 
causing them to appear as different as possible from 
what they really are. We can now understand why 
the white pattern on the coloured grounds did not 
appear white, but coloured. The .strong colours of 
the stuffs excited the eye to call up their complemen- 
tarics, which caused the eye to see the patterns: on 
the blue ground tinged with orange; those on the 
red ground with green, and so with the others. . If 
the culoured substances placed in contact are of com- 
plementary colours, contrast tends to heighten and 
purify them. {f they be red and green, the red 
appears reddar and the green greener; because the 
complementary of red which is green, being added 
to the green, makes it greener, more intense, and 
the complementary of green, which is red, added to 
the red, makes it more vivid, intense, and brighter. 
It frequently happens that a purchaser of coloured 
stuffs gives the dealer much perplexity and trouble 
by asserting that certain pieces of goods, all dyed 
in the same vat, are of different or even inferior 
colours, an effect due to the phenomena we have 
described. For instance, if ten or a dozen pieces of 
red merino are shown in succession to a purchaser, 
he will contend that Whe last three or four are not so 
good in colour es those first shown (altnough they may 
be identical). This arises from the fact that the 
eyes, excited by the sight of the pieces first shown, 
begin to call up green, which, added to the colour 
of the pieces last shown, serves to tarnish them, 
making them appear dull and inferior to the others, 
If the dealer is aware of the law of contrast, he will 
contrive to show his customer some pieces of green 
stuff, which will restore the eye to its normal con- 
dition, and, if the view is prolonged, cause the 
piects before objected to to appear even brighter than 
those firstseen. Besides contrast of colour, there is 
another phenomenon no less remarkable, which plays 
a very important part in the association of colours, 
namely, contrast of tone, or intensity, which may be 
evidenced by the following experiment. Take a 
piece of “board about three inches square, and 
mark upon it three equal divisions. First cover the 
whole with a thin wash with Indian ink ; when this 
is dry, cover all the divisions, except the first and 
second, with aaother coat of the same wash, and con- 
tinue until the whole ten are covered with uniform 
flat tints, each increasing in intensity as it recedes 
from the first. Upon viewing the series of flat tints, 
ata ay distance they will appear, not flat, but 
shaded from the line of contact of each; thus the 


light stripe appears lighter at the line of contact, 





while the dark pire appears darker, giving rise to 
nnelled surfaces, like those of 


an appearance of ¢ 








a fluted column. This is contrast of tone; and from 
want of recognising it, the artist is often greatly 
perplexed. Suppose a weaver has to produce a re- 
presentation of two broad stripes of different tones 
of the same colour, if he be ignorant of contrast of 
tone he will employ but one coloured thread for each 
stripe; and it results that his pattern will appear, 
not flat, but channelled or groved. Toremedy this 
defect, he must introduce white into that portion 
of the dark stripe contiguous to thu light one, and 
grey or black into that portion of the light stripe 
contiguous to the dark ; and moreover, he will dis- 
cover, that to imitate his model correctly, he must 
copy it differently from what be sees it, 

Those who are but partially acquainted with the 
law of contrast of colours, hastily conclude that 
colours affording the strongest contrast are the most 
favourable use; but such is not the case generally, 
for it will be found, that in dress, and in interior de- 
coration, more pleasing effects result from the em- 
ployment of analogous, colours than from those 
yielding comapiemeniary contrasts. A room, of 
which the walls, carpet, and furniture, consist of 
various hues of yellow, blue, or green, judiciously 
distributed, will produce a much more agreeable 
effect than another, in which the green is contracted 
with red, or the yellow with violet. So a lady’s 
costume, made up of various shades of one colour, 
will exhibit the effect of delicacy and taste for which 
our continental neighbours are so distinguished, 
while the defects so prominent in our own, of strong 
positive colours violently contrasted, are rarely or 
never seen on persons of refinement, In every branch 
of manufacture into which colour enters as an im- 
portant element, difficulties and porplexities con- 
stantly arise from igaorance of the law of contrast. 
which are generally attributed to the colouring 
materials made use of. But a knowledge of the law 
which governs the phenomena we have described, en- 
ables a» workman to modify the colours of his pig- 
ments, by. means of judicious and skilful juxtapo- 
sition. He can,cause dull colours to appear brilliant 
—sombre colours to become gay: he can change 
blues into violet or green—reds to crimson or scarlet 
—make aye to become greenish or orange—not 
not merely by, mixing pigments, but by associating 
those that will produce these optical effects; and 
thus turn his knowledge to the greatest practical 
advantage, enhancing his resources to an incredible 
extent, to say nothing of preventing failure and 
disappointment. In fact. to every one engaged upon 
coloured materials, this law of contrast is like the 
magnetic needle to the mariner—a sure guide 
through the intricacies of his course, Under its 
guidance our dress, our furniture, our gardens, may 
assume a variety and charm never suspected ‘till put 
in practice. 

From what has been said, the artisan will be 
prepared to estimate the power of this knowledge 
gives to its possessor. We might fill columns with 
the mere enumeration of Occasions where the 
knowledge of contrast is available and may be turned 
to good practical account. But there is one, 
which if put in practice, would effect much towards 
educating the public ey? in a knowledge of the 
harmonies and contrasts of colour. We mean thie 
laying out of gardens. In Paris, during nearly every 
month of the year, the parterres of the Jardin de» 
Plantes exhibit striking and practical illustrations of 
the phenomena of contrast of colours, and we xnow 
that they are visited by thousands of artisans aud 
others engaged in the assortment of coloured objects. 
Science is, we fear, but too little cultivated by those 
entrusted with the management of our public 
gardens ; but in the Botanical Gardens at Kew, and 
the Crystal Palace, professedly established for 
popular education, and directed by men of science, 
we have a right to expect, at least a recognition of a 
means of teaching of so much national importauce. 
The competition we encounter in the markets of the 
world becomes keener every year. The workmen of 
France and Germany possess much ampler means and 
resources for obtaining scientific education than are 
at present afforded to our own, and unless we avail 
ourselves of the contributions of science to knowledge, 
and make them easy of access to those whom they 
most concern, we must expect in no great lapse of 
time to be driven from the field. 

At the Great Exhibition of 1851, our national de- 
ficiencies in the art of assorting coloura were but 
too apparent. It was supposed that the humiliation 
we then felt would have led to vigorous measures in 
supplying a remedy for this defect in our manufac- 
tures. Four years have since elapsed, we are again 
brought into competition, at the Paris Exhibition, 
with the artizans of other nations, and report says 
that we show no marked signs of progress, at leas: 
in the matter of harmony and contrast of colours. 
The English jurors felt our deficiences so acutely, 
that they have sent an appeal to the government. 
urging that immediate and effective measures should 
be taken to place the English artizan on as fair » 
footing in art education as his continental competi- 
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tors. Although we have had schools of design (as 
they were facetiously styled) amongst us some twelve 
years, at no little cost, the practical good yet 
resulting is too limi ed to produce a national effect. 
Besides, the instraction afforded in these schools was 
for many years quite inadequate to the purpose in 
view. But they manage these things better in 
France, ‘In Paris, workmen and others interested 
can attend the course of lecture on colour, delivered 
by M. Chevreul, free of expense. 

Many ago, the chamber of commerce at 
Lyons solicited and obtained permission of the 
Frenchygovernment for M, Chevreul, to deliver his 
lectures in that city, for the benefit of their artizans, 
and with the happiest results; for the visit of 
the professor to this great centre of manufacturing 
industry opened up new and interesting objects of 
inquiry, particularly the study of the optical effects 
presented by, woven silks. These researches were 
tound to be of so.much importance, that the local 
chamber of commerce printed the work at its own 
expense, for gratuitous distribution among the work- 
men of the city of Lyons. Can it be wondered at, then, 
that the actions of the looms of that city are 
unrivalled ? We admire the excellence of French 
products, and we deplore our own deficiences; but, 
year after year passes away without anything 
effectual being done to remedy them. It is useless 
to wait for the action of a government (at present 
occupied with the cares of war) in a matter that 
wears the aspect only of individual interest; there- 
fore it behoves those whom it most nearly concerns, to 
t ke active steps to supply suitable education to the 
artizan, It ~ould be well if measures were taken in 
all our masufacturing towns for full illustrated 
courses of popular lectures on Chevreul’s law of 
contrast of colours, and then the plea of ignorance 
would no longer serve as an excuse for our .deti- 
ciencies. 





EXILED FROM HOME. 


—_—>——. 
CHAPTER LIV. 


How long—how frightfully long—the hours seemed 
to poor imprisoned Gwen ! 

The awful darkness—the frightful solitude—the 
deep, insidious chill penetrating te the very marrow 
of her bones—the horrible loneliness—ah, these were 
maddening ! 

At first, she tried to believe herself a prey to night- 
mare, Sbe pinched herself and rubbed her eyes, and 
strove, with violent efforts, to arouse from what she 
wishe! might prove a hideous trance, 

But she realised with only too great intensity that 
she was awake—that this was no nightmare—but a 
reality as strange and incomprehensible as terrible. 

She rushed to the door and beat upon it with her 
swall fists until the corridors rang with the echoes of 
her cries, and her ears were almost stunred with their 
mockery, 

She knew well—if she had been but calm enough 
to think—that no one in the upper portion of the 
ruins could have heard her voice in those subter- 
ranean recesses even in its loudest tones. Much less 
could any one outside the ruins, in the gardens or 
park, bear her outcries. 

Her strength was wasted in this wild outburst, 
but she was frenzied with her anguish and terror. 
She screamed anew more loudly, a wild, piercing 
wail that might have p:netrated to heaven itself, it 
seemed, and then breathless, with a rush and roar of 
blood in her head, she fell against the door, gasping 
and fainting ! 

Hark! Was that the echo of her own cry? From 
afar, came an answering wail, low and muffled, a 
prayer for help! 

Clinging to the door, raising her agonised eyes in 
the darkness, the girl listened, her hearing growing 
clearer and more distinct. 

It came again, that muffled shout, as from the 
bowels of the earth, freighted with anguish, wild 
with pleadings, yet weak and faint, as by reason of 
great distance ! 

That was no echo. Gwen recognised it as the cry 
she and Lady Georgina had heard during their me- 
morable visit to the ruins— it seemed now ages 
ago: 

The Lady Georgina had believed it the utterance 
of a ghost. It certainly was sepuichral, weird, and 
unearthly. 

_ Gwen was not superstitious, She had no belief in 
the supernatural, yet, clinging there to that massive 
<or in the pall-like gloom, a sick terror sped through 
all her veins. 

There could be no living /ereature in those vaults 
beside herself! What, then, was "the cause of that 
Strange shout ? 

Was it tho utterance of a mortal throat, or was 
there truth in the old legend of a ghost in these grim 





cells,.and was this the cry of the spectre haunting 
the dungeon in which he had perished ? 

Gwen sank down in a little heap by the door, her 
lips moving dumbly. , 

Had the words she tried to utter been given sound, 
they would have been: 

“Dm afraid! I’m afraid ” 

Yes, fearless and brave as she was by nature, she 
was afraid there in the darkness, the loneliness, and 
with that weird sound ringing in her ears. 

It came again—again—and yet again—dying out, 
at last, im a wild despair that defies description, 

Gwen lay huddled upon the floor for a long, long 
time, stunned and scared, her pale face shining like 
a star in the dense gloom, and then the hurrying of 
a rat across her floor, summoned by the smell of tho 
food, Pietro had placed for her, perhaps, startled her 
to new life and activity. 

She sprang up and felt her way along the wall to 
the chair, and crept into it, huddling herself up in 
heap within its enclosure, and, with her heart throb- 
bing wildly, waited dumbly. 

The rat been frightened by her movement and 
had scampered away. 

He did not return! 

The time passed. The minutes seemed like ages. 
Gradually the girl grew calmer and was able to com- 
mand her thoughts, 

Slowly, a sensation of what had happened to her 
burred itself upon her soul. 

She remembered that she had sat down at her win- 
dow to look upon the castle ruin and to dream her 
girlish dreams—that she had fallen asleep—that she 
had awakened here, with Lord Darkwood’s valet 
looking upon her—she his prisoner. She remembered 
all that he had said to her of love and marriage, It 
seemed incredible. 

She crouched in the chair for hours until her 
limbs had grown stiff, and her body numb froim inac- 
tion. 

Then again, with a faint fluttering of energy, sho 
crept along the wall to the door, and beat upon it, 
and sbrieked anew for help. 

Again, as before, came the ghostly answering cry, 
But now Gwen no longer feared it. She had either 
found fresh courage, or grown reckless. 

She shouted; after the echoes died came that 
othershout, She repeated the experiment again and 
again, 

“TI have established rapport with the utterer of 
that cry, be he human or spirit !’’ she thought, ‘It 
is sometning to be answered, even by a ghost !’’ 

she was very stil! for honrs thereafter. She 
crouched at the foot of the door, weak and hushed, 
and despairing. i 

She was there and thus when Lord Dark xood 
learned of her disappearance—when her Jover and 
Miss Norreys called upon the marquis—when Lord 
Deckwnadia his solitude muttered his threats against 

er, 

She was there long afterwards, but finslly returned 
to her chair, and huddled herself again into its re- 


cess, 

She thought of her lover, but she shed no tears. 
She thought of Miss Norreys, »nd wondered if Lord 
Chilton and the lady of Beechmont had read that 
fatal letter which she had written at the dictation of 


Pietro. 

‘* That letter has destroyed all my chances of being 
found,” she thought. “They will believe that I 
have fled. Sometimes, years hence, they may hear 
of a skeleton being found in this dungeon. Will 
they suspect it to be min2? Will they ever dream 
that I was entombed alive ?’’ 

She speculated as to what they were doing. She 
thought of Miss Norreys at the head of her table, 
surrounded by her guests, brilliant and beautiful, 
the cynosure of all eyes, She knew Lord Chilton so 
well that she thought of him hastening to London in 
pursuit of her, as journeying to Yorkshire, as 
searching everywhere, but she had no hope that he 
would ever find her. 

‘I shall die young as my mother did!” she 
thought, drearily, yet with tears, ‘She perished 
miserably on the Yorkshire moors, I shall perish no 
less miserably here, She lies in a dishonoured 
grave. Ishall have no grave other than this dun- 


g2on.” 

She had thought much during the past few months 
of that poor, young mother staggering forth in the 
wild winter-storm to perish, but she thought of her 
now with an infinite pity and tenderness she had 
never before felt. She vhought too, of her father, 
her unknown father, whose face she had never seen, 
whose name she had never heard. Had he died 
before her birth ?, Did he still live ? She had hard 
and bitter thoughts of him; but now she reflected 
that her mother must have loved him, he could not 
have been all bad, and love and pity for him also 
woke in her tortured breast. 

And the hours dragged on. She dozed by fits and 
starts, and awakened oftenin tremors of terror. She 
‘was aroused finally by the opening of the door of her 





dungeon, and a sudden radiance within the room. 
Pietro had returned. He stood just within the 
door, a lighted lantern held above his head. He had 
deposited upon the bench a fresh supply of food and 
drink, and was now contemplating his prisoner. 
** What time is it?’? asked Gwen, hollowly. 
_ He smiled at this first question that sprung to her 


lips. 

* It is a little past midnight,’’ he answered. 

“ How long have I been here ?’”’ she questioned, 

« Twenty-four hours, Miss!’’ 

“ Why, [ thought it had been days—weeks !” 

“ Yet you have not touched your food !’”” 

“ T have not thought of it. I have heard strango 
cries. What can have.made them ?” 

ani was silent for an instant. Then he answered 
curtly : 

“ Ghosts! Owls! Ido notknow; but there is no 
one can get at you. I keep the key of your cell in 
my bosom.” 

“ And if anything should happen to you, no one 
would know where I am, no eye would ever come near 
me?” 

* That is true, Miss, but nothing will happen to 
me,” declared Pietro, ‘“ You should eat, else you 
willdie. There is fresh bread—” 

“ Has Lord Chilton been at the castle to-day ?” 

“ Yes, Miss. Your letter was found and taken to 
Lord Darkwood. Then Miss Norreys and Lord 
Chilton came to take you to Beechmont, and they 
were told that you were gone, Your letter was 
given the viscount—” 

** And he did not doubt?” interrupted Gwen in 
a voice of anguish. 

** How could he doubt its meaning? He know 
your writing, it seems. He could not possibly doubt 
that you had fled from him, believing yourself no 
fitting mate for him! He started for London by the 
first train in pursuit of you!” 

“ Oh, fiend! Monster !"’ 

“I may be both, Miss, bat I am your master! 
Your life even isin my hand!” said Pietro, men- 
acingly. ‘*All that a man hath will he give for his 
life,’ I have heard say. I offer you wealth, freedom, 
every earthly blessing, if you will consent to marry 
me— 

The girl sprang up suddenly, her face wan and 
white and woeful, her great purple eyes full of lurid 
fires. How haggard she had grown during those 
twenty four hours! Her massive, bronze-coloured 
hair had become loosed from its fastenings, and fell 
over her shoulders in glittering ripples and obscured 
her low forehead. Her features were pinched and 
death-like. Pietro started back in alarm at the 
change in her. 

“If you perish here it is your own fault !” he de- 
clared, harshly. “I have offered you freedom, 
wealth, everything; if you choose to die, your 
blood be upon your own head” 

The girl flang back her hair from her face, and 
looked her scorn and contempt of him. 

‘* Yes, [would rather die!” she said. “I gave you 
my answer last night. I am not afraid to die. I 
have made up my mind todie, But I should like to 
know of my parents. Is my father living, Pietro? 
Who was he? Who was my mother? Were they 
honourable people ? 

She asked these questions with a nervous eager- 
ness that might have moved a heart of stone, 

But he smiled and shook his head. 

‘* The knowledge you ask is a part of the price I 
offer for your hand,” he answered. ‘‘I will tell you all 
about your parentage, if you will agree to marry me. 
I will take you abroad ; you shall be a great lady ; 
you shall have wealth and splendours. I know I am 
not a very suitable husband for a lady like you, but 
ladies do marry beneath them—although I am your 
equal so far as any one knows, And people will think 
me eccentric, not low-born. I shall do you credit. 
Miss, depend upon me for that. I can adapt myself 
to wealth and luxuries as readily as any man living. 
Iam polished now, a gentleman in looks, if Ido say 
it, "Think it over—take meas yourhusband. You 
must have had enough of this dark cell vo crush your 
spirit—’’ 

Ye It would take more than twenty-four hours to 
break my spirit,” said the girl, haughtily. ‘I can 
die, but I cannot degrade myself by marrying you! 
Go! Leave me tomy solitude—to despair-—to death! 
Better they than you!” 

“TI go, but I shall come again night by night. until 
you yield to my demand, or until I find you dead! 
go—but remember that [alone of all on earth know 
your whereabouts. If anything, were to happen to 
me, you are doomed, I hope. to find you in a better 
mood to-morrow night. Another day may bring you 
to your senses !” 

He went out and slammed and locked the door be- 
hind him, and his steps were heard echoing along 
the stony corridors, and receding in the distance, 

Gwen was sgain alone in her dungcon ! 


* oa * * « 
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A.week ned. wnapeg. rines Gwen had disappeared, 
An energetic—even, desperate—search had been made 
for her by-thogeso vitally interested in her, and'it 
was still.in full process. 

Lord. Chilton, Miss Norreys,and Lord Darkwood 

had worked with equal zeal, sending messengers, fol+ 
lowing every fensied clue, and leaving no stone yn- 
turned in their wild and eager quest, and sleck Pietro, 
like the spider in -his,web,.watched them all with 
impassive mion, but .with secret exultation and de- 
light. 
_ a Chilton had hastened te London, anil‘ had 
learned that Gwen had not been seen by the Myners, 
and thatshe had not written to them d the 
past fortnight, and that consequently they had known 
nothing whatever of her departure from Dunholm 
Castle. 

The viscount showed them the .letter which had 
been found on Gwen’s desk, and they also recognised 
tke handwriting as that of Gwen. 

Not.a doubt obtruded. upon their minds as to its 
authenticity. 

Having satisfied themselves that Gwen had written 
the letter, they accepted its purport as the expression 
of her own, mind, and never even suspected under 
what circumstances, and at waose dictation, the lester 
had. been. penned. 

Having plunged the Myners into a distress and 
anxiety only less than his own,.and derived no infor- 
mation whatever from them, Lord Chilton journeyed 
to Yorkshire.and to Lonemoor, 

He saw Mr. and Mrs, Quillet, but they also could 
give him no satisfaction. 

Believing, in spite of their denials, that they must 
know something of Gwen’s movements, the young 
viscount dewsntad an interview with Squire Mark- 
ham, determined to solicit his interference with’ his 
sorvants, 

The housekeeper went to her master with the de- 
mand of their visitor, and, to her great surprise, the 
aquire consented to gee, Lord Chilton. 

The latter.wag accordingly ushered into the library, 
where .its master sat in a half gloom continually, 
busy with his thoughts or with his books. 

The squire arose, tall, and gaunt, and grim of vis- 
age, with haggard eyes, and shaggy beard, and howed 
form, the melancholy-wreck of the proud and genial 
gentleman of less than twenty years ago. 

He greeted Lord Chilten with grave and stately 
courtesy, and motioned him toa chair. 

‘‘ I do not receive visitors,” he said, “but Iam glad 
to meet.you, Lord Chilton. I received a letter from 
you recently, which I did not answer, but which has 
been much in my mind of late.” 

‘I wrote you in relation to Miss Wiater, who was so 
long an inmate of your house,” replied the viscount. 
‘Since writing thatJjetter, Squire Markham, I have 
discovered Miss Winter, only, however, to lose her 
again. I came to ask you to use your influence with 
your servants to induce them togive me her adiress. 
They tell me they.do not know where she is!” 

“Then I shcull believe them,’’ said the squire, 
coldly. “They are foolish and wilful, but I never 
knew them tolig!”’ : 

“But they must know! 
have communicated with some of her old friends 

“That does not follow. She is a,person to fling off 
all restraint, | should say,” said the squire. 

‘* Lord Chilton, do you know who this girl'is whom 
you wisl to make,your wife” 

He regarded the young wan with keen and piercing 
gaze, his shaggy brows contracted in a heavy 
frown. 

“ I know, sir, that she is the most ‘beautiful girl in 
England—’ 

* Nonsense. Come, come, Lord Chilton, ‘this girl 
is no fit wife for you. She comes of bad blood. She 
had no father. Her mother came to this house, 
staying one month, and :'eparted to her death. ‘The 
gixl is worse than nobody. Take the advice of aman 
old enough to be your father, my lord; and let this 
girl follow in her mother’s steps without involving 
you and your honour«ble name in her disgrace. 

** You have never seen Miss Winter, sir,” said Lord 
Chilton. “Had you ever seen her your ‘words wonlil 
be unpardonable. You have been prejudiced against 
her by the Orkuey family, but no purer, truer, nobler 
lady exists on thisearth than Miss Winter, And as 
to the bad bleod, I do not believe it. She came of 
good blood, sir,as any one must believe who: looks 
upon her. The poor lady who came:to- your door was 
crazed. She may have been a wife or widow, who 
wandered from her home in some hallugination. ‘That' 
she was bad, I utterly refuse'to believe!” 

An odd look came over the squire’s face; he took’a 
step towards his guest, and then retreated, his-visage 
growing harder, colder, grimmer than before. 

“You are. foolish, my lord,” he exclaimed, 
“Tf you marry this girl you will repent it in good 
time, Believe me, these unequal marriages do not 
turn out well. At first the glamour of love will blind 
your eyes to the inequality between you, but by and 
by you will wish that she bad family, birth, fortune, 


Miss Winter must 


wy 





and all those things which people 
gitl is only a pauper 
the daughter of a pauper outeast; and ‘the day’ will: 
surely come when you will feel this truth in bitter. 
ness of anguish esa ria! her. No-dombt who’ is- 
anxious to entrap you, " 

“You wrong her cruelly, 
against her, you will y ‘heed: 
make, and'T am 


-explamation I 
am: able to mé te wiblihold it. I 


| found’ Miss Winter:five days:sinee. “She was gov 
assumed 


meme : Shropshire under an ‘mame, that of 


iss 

“ An assumed’ name !’” id ‘the sq dire, “bit- 
tetly. ‘Ay, she-igsecret, no dewht.” 

“The name of Winter was not her own, and ‘her 
former governess begged her to take her name, whieh 
she. did. ‘Miss Winter bad been persecuted’ by young 
Orkney, her name of Winter was a 'by-wort upon’ 
these moors, and she adopted the shelter of the honest 
name of her kind friends-as a refuge‘from *these-an- 
noyances and troubles,” said Lord Chilton, , gravely.’ 
“ She became'a governess, and I found her quite by 
accident. We renewed our vows in that giad” heer 


of meeting, Squire Markham, and she promised ‘to |; 


marry me soon. Yet the next, morning, she fled, 
leaving me,this letter. Read it!’* 

He gave it to the squire, who perused it carefully. 

**She has a greater sense of propriety than I 
thought,” said the old man, calmly, as he restored 
the letter, ‘‘Shosces that she is no mateh for you. 
And you have found no clue to her ?”’ 

“Noue whatever. I have been to London, butthe 
Myners have not seen her. I came here, but the 
Quillets deolire that, until they received my tele- 
gram, they did not even know that-she-was not in- 
tending to remain at Dunholm Oastle——” 

The squire started, growing ashy pale. 

“ Where ?” he demanded, in a strang: and terrible 


voice, 
“ At Danholm Castle, Shropshire, Miss Winter 
was governess there——”’ 
** In whose family ?” 
** Lord Darkwootl’s !” 
Squire Markham gave utterance to s groan ‘that 
was half an imprecation. 
He seemed amazed ‘and stupefied. 
« The girl in his house!” he muttered. *‘Whata 


' fatality 


He arose and walked to and fro restlessly, regard- 
less of his wondering visitor. 

His rngged features worked in a singular and 
mighty agitation. ‘ 

His soul, that had seemed so long torpid and 
frozen, was now like a wild sea lashed by a hur- 


For some minutes he was.oblivious of ‘Lord Chil- 
ton’s presence, butat last he camo to himself with a 
start, ani halted, leaning againsta tall-bucked chair, 
his features working strangel 


y. 
“Pardon me, my lord,’ he said, in a’ broken voice, 


jricane, 


‘while his burning eyes emitted a strange, gleaming. 


“ [—the name you. uttered is the name ofa man 1 
hate. And the girl was in‘his hovse?”’ 
* Yes, she has been an inmate of Dunholm Castle 


for several months.”’ 


The squire leaned more heavily upon the chair, 

**Did—did he know who she was?” he asked, al- 
most in a whisper. 

‘** He, knew her as Miss Myner, not as Miss Win- 
ter,” answered the young viscount, beginnipg to. 
think his host of unsound mind, and growing un- 
comfortable, 

“You are sure that he did not suspect her real 
identity ?”’ demandedgthe squire, stifl in‘theti hollow, 
whispering tone. 

** Quite sure. How conld he suspect ?” 

* How came she under his roof?” 

“ He, advertised for a governess, an@ Miss Win- 
ter answered his notice—answered it as Miss My- 
mer. 

“ Whata fatality!’ again muttered the od sqnire. 
“There is a Providence in these things! Strange— 
strange!” 

moved unevenly towsris his guest and 
raged heavily into the chair ‘he. hatl before oc- 
cupied. 

3 My lord,’’ he said, after a bricf pause,“the gitl 
has sense, it seems, or she has another lover. 
nota suitable match for you, and I advise you to‘let 
her go. I,cannot assist you,in your-search’for her. 
I do, not believe my servants know where sho is” 


“Then I will aot intrude upon you longer, sir’ 
°°” r 
seid the squire, arousing ‘himself by 2° 


— “ | 

inful effors. “I have a question to ask “yoy. 
In your letter, you gave your adjiress -as ‘Béech-' 
mont, the property of Miss Norreys. “Whole ‘Mijas: 


Novreys ?” 
~The daughter of ‘the late,Geueral Norreys,' who’ 


/ pcs 


flied a year or two ago in India. Sheis 
heiress, very beautiful, very coble, very lovely: 
“ Her first name ?” 
** Sicily.” 


t. t 
Sebi snes eraind tok niece 


ou are:so bitter |! 


She is” 


,. ei Norreys! ‘It is as I suspected. “She is 
ay eet Her father. the late Genera? 


up : 
«said ‘Turd ton, surprised 
\relationship “between the. lovely lady of! 
jand the grim ag neat Lonemoor. ‘t'She ‘has 
|many’ friends; but did not know that she hed any 
|" Mieohedah netrtondtielly tobeaborats yet.she 
swou ? me,) 

was very fond of me once, and might have written to 
|me anueuncing:her. return. ee a thinks me 
j still abread? I ama lonely, chi ‘old man, my 
}lord, I:imtend scon to! leave :thig:country for. ever. 
| Before I go I will see Miss: Norveys;and if I like ber 
\asewell ss formerly, I will makeomy wi 
|favour, It is ai that she should have 
established herself in a j eines: 
jis-not married. And itis singular’ that she is not 
ie sector aera rd ne rag 

“ ne > id’ , 

* Miss \Nerreys is still (i i 

betrothed, 


| Peport thatsine:is now 
herarrival in Shropshire, 


‘has made t since 
and is. likely to :be:married 

The viscount: had received this: statement from 
| Lord Darkswood himself, upon the day of! the visit to 
the castlemuins. ‘Tho marquis had -been to 
proclaim en between himself aed Mise 
Norreys, but had ito. do.so only to Lord Chilton, 
of whose attentions to Miss Norreys he was 


ous. 
** Indeed !’ waid the squire. “ Who is; the gentile. 
mun she is to marry?” 
‘“ Lord Darketood!” 
Again Squire Markham’s face grew ashen. 
* Lord Darkwood!” he repeated, huskily. “The 


deuce !’’ 
Lord Ohilton de- 





He seemed jliterally, s - Te 
layed his departure, not liking to break in upon his 
{stupor with adieus, 

But presently the old man aroused himself, and 
stood up, grim, and tern ag. before, and said 
‘hoarsely : , 

“IL bog yoar pardon, my lord. ‘You have brought 
me strange news to-day. I-am+net quite myself, I 
think, I beg ‘thatsyou will mot ‘repeat to “Miss 
Norreys what ‘I. have said te you eenzserning Lord 
Darkweod. Ivwill»see hermyself. I have that to 
tell her that will put a stop to her marriage with 
\bim, evert didhe love ‘him, whieh I doubt. When 
she hears my:stevy she will throw him ‘aside like a 
‘worn out glove. Lam:making my ‘final-preparations 
for departure. Inthe course. of a‘few days, when 
they ays completed, iwill visit Beechmont and sec 
\Miss Norreys, on amy way to:the Continent. But do 
not«telither ‘this,’ 

‘4 will not,” : 

‘$*I wish to take’ her by surprise,” said the squire, 
wearily, *‘Do not mention my name to Lord Dark- 
wood. And now, my lord, to satisfy your doubts. of 
my old servants, i will question them in your 


presenee,”’ 
He rang the bell and sent for the:housckeeper and 
bu 


ther, 

When thepair appeared, the squire:eommanded 
‘them to inform Lord Chilton of ‘Miss ‘Winter's 
ren a eh if they themselves wore’ aware of 

em, 

“We dou't know, sir/’ declared the butler. 
‘* Miss: Gwen weusto London,and the ;Myners got 
|her a situation as governess-and companion to a lord’s 
daughter.in Shropshire, ynd Miss:\Gwen was kmown 
there as Miss Myner. She has been there for months, 
and never'told us that she intended to leave that 
place. We didnot know that she bad ‘left it until 
{Lord Chilton told us. We have not heard:fromDhiss 
\Gwen:in a’ ” 

The bho ct corpoberated this statement. 

That they told the truth was apparent, Even 
Lord «Chilton was eonvineed of ‘their honesty aud 
\sincerity, and hisheart-was.very heavy as he thanked 
ithe squire and:took: his leave, 

Gwen had not been heard of or from by-her friends 
‘in “Lenden or here. ‘Whers-couldshe be? She had 
\left:most of her clothing at ‘Dunholm ‘Qastle, had 
net-collected iber last quarter's salary, and the 
(mystery of her departure was very dark to the vis- 


He doove hack:to:Penistoneaad made an effort to 
{find there the detective officer who was ‘in 
Yea ao Spe eh eee woman 
‘who: a0 misexally ay te 
(the. ‘Moor, und» who imo Penistone 
churchyard. 

By nee ae 9 sseetigetion’ doer 
f F pursued: his investigations very 
secretly and thoroughly, and was lodging «at the 





'| “Blew Rose and Orown.” 
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Lord Chilton drove thither and inquired for Mr. | 
i Athat.Mer, . 


him 
bad qpeetéfiondeniontanh might-beabsent 
or several, 


There was no use in waiting to see him, Lord | 
Chilton cated very little for: Gwen’s parentage in 


“Tmey b hear news of her there,’ ymotenaith. She 
ob acter Paar a salary due sher., 
Miss Norreys’ agen diseovered her. Tam 
impatient to be bi beak ot at ‘eaean and, Dunholm 
Castle. If she be-not already found, we will begin 
anew at the beginning. We will inaugurate.a search 
that must result in her discovery. Where isshe, my 
poor little Gwen? Where is:she?” 


CHAPTER LV. 
Tacarsstnpsingia Hennmont font Chilton: front | 
tes masta whatever of Miss Winter had been 
iscover 


While he had been, south spin his ;search 
for her, the agents of Diss Norreys and Lord Dark- 
wood, working sepatately, bad mado thompugh in- 
_— nearer home, but with equally futile.re- 


“the mining gel bad nat. been seen at Shrew 


bury. 

The hotels..were -carefully -searched, but no girl 
bad. come to-them on foot at,about .the itime Gwen 
would ‘have.appeared there. 

The porters at the railway station were carefully 
interrogated, but they remembered nothing that 
could .throw light upon the case, 

No, one, so far. as:the .most- earnest. inquiry could 
elicit, had seon Gwen after twelve o oot gph upon the 
night of the feativitiesin, the castle ruins, 

Miss Norreys came: privately to the conclusion 
braun after Gwen's interview -with; her lover, she had 

turned to. her own.rpom and brooded over theshame 
tery of her origin, and that she had thonght 
end myst fit.to. be. hia wife,and, had pags gg om 
to marry him, and not even to see him again, lest 
should shake her resolve. 
Play inal oneaion. ‘Norreys-wavered ‘between 


tthat:Gwen, weary of a life 
Parr —— faite disappointment and sorrow, 
had committed suicide. 


— remembering the girls Mascot, of, ae 
grand, henoie, nature, t that 
ee had never even.dreamed of pare eg that laa 
had gone. away to someremate spot, there to begin 
paaoausda mts Dastingihet ardensiectlyand spain tel, 


ee eenk eep her anguish aatn taal 
rd .Darkwood, too, ,entertaine, t of 
micide. He bad the lake.in the be When and, 


Tock Tiers ate woke tee pgm ang 
He extended his,search to every town, village and 
hamlet. within a radins of twenty miles. He caused 
advertisen,ents, to. be,inserted, in. the fy news- 
papers, artfully worded, of a nature to attract 
Gwen’s panicenet, and. elicit a reply from her 
thereto. And.as his: efforts continued fruitless, he 
became more,and more.aettled in. the by Oya tins, 
in.oepa merit condition of mind, she hal destro 

The marquis thought of Gwen by day.and ne 
She was-to him an embodied pane So, long as, she 
lived, he.could never: know-absolute peace ery rest,, 
He grew pale at the remembrance of the months she 
had spent under his Sale while he had been so. un- 
consciqus of her identity. Yet, while so absorbed 
in thoughts,of her, he was scarcely less occnpied with 
his saan in cog sghl arrival of the day 

ous for upon 

which Sy Mise Notes had promised to.give an answer 
to his suit. At one moment he became elate with 
the conviction that she meant to accept, him, and 
again he became gloomy and full.of evil forbodings. 

Upon the appointed aoe B he dressed himself with, 
unusual care, and drove to Beechmont. He was 
ban into the drawing-room, which wag deserted, 

The sounds of girlish laughter camefrom the cntine 
helow,,the windows being open and the day 
like, and the notes of .a piano floated por thom en 3 
distant music-room. 

Miss Norreys entered presently, in a sombre attire 
of heavy black silk, sake with 


and 
slowest eut short at tho elbow, aod heavily dr rimmed | 


with lace; but the impression made by her 
was that of -half mourning, and the pi bar dy 
gloomed over at the sight. 

This was not the dress in,which a betrothed bride 
would desire to meet her lover She must mean to 
refuse him! 

‘The change in her face struek him liarly. 

~ Her olive complexion was far paler Sinn sua ual, there 


.| very singular. 
It occurred to him that #he must have ‘lest «| « 
became 


| there was_agloom a in th the. eyes themselrer—abrooding 
jsorrow—a strange hopelessness—that-seemed 


ifriend recently, and -his «manner ee: 
\thizing. 


“You are looking ill, Miss ‘Norreys,” ihe om. 
jclaimed 


“T am very<neatly ill,” she answered, sinlting 
wearily intoméfamteuil. “Iam:nervousand un 


a = 


” she replied. “T am dinelined:to think 


she is 
Mi 


“ She:is-a-very-spirited.gitl, proud as = oa 











ard Chil- 


“ pM igang el > memtianed the marqnis, 
“ Lahoulii:not be willing to put 
es 


giddy Georgina- 
in her-eharge longer, 





eaey 
continually, how prospers:your.seareh for Miss ‘The. bailiff 
\Styner, Lauiciaetiercd ? Have yon-lesmnedl snyshings} 


junk: pwelyieh’ 

a voleanio igiend at Waokehama Bay, 

the amalzeof whic), Sper peak of 
ill mar Migs} no an mountain at » or the 





-return of Mr. Barsby—her bailiff ‘whom sho 
stoBiciby-and: Corsica upon a secret mission, 
to her we have given. 


riva’ vate apartment when a servant entered, announc- 







Mr. may help to solve these 
riddles that sao - “sho thought. “I am 
glad heis-come ii-that he has to 


say about 
bailiff was-sunerad- isttocher presence, 
Se 


REMARKABLE. JAPANESE COMPASS. 


. Harbour im 1874<one of the pilots, 
san ‘Ma clislimen , broughtito, my ‘frieud, Captain J. H. 


SR ee an Scan om te e+ ene 






ton, andtlecided: tic 
foalene 2 her| “uemay, tagm.in commanth.of the Gearesbrook, a 
re’ pass, whieh ‘had (been ttaken-out of a 


been /lest.on tthe ‘islam of Vries, 


/Myner’s success.asa:tescher. T ned negotj indicates 
‘tions with the proprietor of an exce}lent REP mel ng the eusrance ine tan give no 
young ladies i th London, and | informetionrskent’th mas found 

on ‘board the re rok @& @ireular form, 


shall 3 5c ingthe -eourse of @tfew 


She is very 










an ‘he baa ' didnit, 
ina liked her half soapell.’” ; 

Miss Nj again silent, 

The dreaded to approach the chief: 
point of poatneyy made a bold plunge, say-, 
ing, abru 

“Tsu ; " 
this is ame 4 ; Ped 
which yam ertayp Len Soomrvennerne hotie 
propesal-of jae Ye ing 
“8 what dean Will 


agai ain. 

“Am Ian unweleome suitor ?” he asked. “Do. 
\yow meanto refuse me *” 

“I don’t know what answer to give you,’ said 
|Miss Norreys, in a low, calm voice. *‘ I am not, pre- 
pared with my answer to-day, Lord Darkwood. 
jtell you frankly that upon many accounts & marriage 
with ‘on woultt be pleasing to me.’ 

“phanks hanks— thanks!” he cried, rapturously. “Then 
\I.am not ohnoxious to you?’ 

She shivered alittle. Had ‘heseen the expression 
jin her eyes he would have known himself obnoxious 
\to her—as obnoxious asa cobra would bave beew! 

And yet she was actually rns the propriety 
jof accepting him as her husband ? 

“Give me another week,”’ she said, slowly. “I 
have not been well during ‘the past week and have 
jnot been able to give the matter proper consideration. 
Another week, my lord—-unless you are tired of the 
\delay,”’ she added, with an attempt at harshness, 
“and choose to withdraw your proposal.” 

“T would rather grant you a year for consillera- 
jtion ‘than to have you a cide against me, he re- 
jsponded. “So long as you do not refuse me out- 
right, T shail hope.” 

* You may hope,” she replied, with an effort, 
 And'I thine that Tean give you ‘your answer a 
iweek from 

He ‘thanked =a warmly and kissed herhand. He 
(was too wise,to urge the matter further at thattime. 
(‘She had certainly given him great encouragement ; 
she had bidtden him hope; it was very clear that she 
\was endeavouring coquettishly toenhance her value 
jin his sight, and that she meant ultimately to accept’ 


‘he murmur of voices sounded nearer, and Miss 
(Milly Kenright and ‘Miss Ensor strolled into the’ 
\drawing-room, followed by Sir William Eusor. The! 
conversation between ‘Miss Norreys and Lord Dark- 
;wood was broken up and he presently took his leave 
iiz-exeellent spirits, quite hopeful in regard to the 
success'of his matrimonial schemes. 

When he had departed, Miss Norreys returned to 





were bistre shadows under her velvety brown eyes. 3 





rd covered wiih .a.number ef 










Lord Darkwood’s oat shisf: ~ pm BN over. 


eighs 


Meh bass, has a thie ak vim fin pemenedinn y 
patton 


ale conden, ot sane set, oneon a 
remarkable :plate-lie ing 
is ee ides «Mitton from nd is 
areatars of 
various sizes, each mo loss mou peated iby lines 
with its neighbours, suspesvat these star-like 
objects.ere remarkable; in the.eemtee themere five 


wuich acedarger theathe rest, 
‘Thewthere is auether likegnet janother 
Efi onetmies = waeecrr me 9 van of these 
2 writhithe apme-exteuded. 
dtogether, | : ay hap tyro sor tliree 


sated wot Mifferent sizes. 

wtithe whole series are several 
Saieale d drassuwoundithe wentre. 

The bon Se Compasses are set is 


divided into Mt ithe sume as an Loglish 
compass, it iegrees there is a Japa- 


naeenterehom ho 













a1 anigresting - ‘that the-o 
united 


WM the sane 


ruie-cyemeters: ae 
i instrument with the 360 degrees of modern civilisation. 
The casting of this romarkable instrument is very 


marvellous. An optician, who cleaned it up for 
Captain Murray in Glasgow, said he had never seen 
a finer bit of work. 

Captain Murray has been good enough to lend me 
this compass to exbibit in my Museum at South 
Kensington, and I propose to cail the notice of some 
of the geutlemen connected with the Scientitio Lown 
Exhibitiou, who are learned in astronomy, to its 
nature, andif possible, get.an explanation of its use 
in Japauess navigation, 

Faank Buckland, 








A, SPRING BONNET, 


Wauer one looks at,a new Spring bonnet, all roses 
and lace and shimmering silk, and straw braid that 
seems, woven by fairy fiugers, one can’t help feeling 
sorry ‘forthe, Quakeregses, who. lave looked out froiw 
the:depths ofa white or.gray satin tent all their lives 
and have never known the thrill of pleasure which 
will.come.totie feminine heart with the kuowledge 
thatithe lastfasghion is.becoming. From, the time the 
litsle girl first stands on tiptoe,at the.glass to the 
time when the matron with grown daughters. begins 
to teli:-ber milliner that she must have her bonnet a 
little farther down.on the,eers than -the girls have 
theirs, the pretty things seem: so delight the) learts of 
their:wearers. I[ suppose.it waeithe:same in the days 
oftthe coal-seuttles. Looking under a young lady’ 2 
bonnet was the impudent thing fer.a young man to 
doin those days, as ail the oli stories attest ; and 
there-muet have: been acoquettish consciousness tat 
iv-might’ be- done wheu the pretty girl first tied the 
strivogs of a new one under ber oniu. Since then 
bonnets have been of all sizes and of all shapes, 
They are actually hate now, and nothing else; but 
let'us Keep'the title, A Spring bonnet would never 
* be. so sweet” by any other name. 





ther boudoir. She had scarcely seated herself in this 
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[ON 1He 
TWO QUESTIONS, 
—_~+>-—-— 


Lyp1a ASHLEIGH had gone ort for a morning’s 
‘walk. She followed a path which led by the side of 
a secluded stream, that flowed gently beneath the 
shadow of the thick woods. 

Finding herself tired at last, she stopped to 
rest. 

She sat down on a little knoll, a short distance 
from the river, where the wild vines almost com- 
pletely hid her from view, though she could distinctly 
see any passer-by. 

* Not that there is likely to be any of more im- 
portance than asquirrel or rabbit,” she said, ‘‘ in this 
far-away nook.” 

And, saying this to herself, she took off her hat to 
be cool, opened her parasol, and drawing a book from 
her pocket, prepared foran hour with her favourite 
poet, Tennyson. 

Jastas she had settled herself comfortably, how- 
ever, she caught the sound of oars; and looking 
out from her covert, saw a young man in a boat, on 
the river. 

He stopped fullin front, and gazing across towards 
her, took off his hat, in recognition. 

Lydia felt sick and faint, at first with a horrible 
sensation of pain; after that with a more horrible 
loathing and contempt of herself, for having been 
weak enough to suffer. 

Another instant, and a huge dog came bounding on 
shore, and made directly for Lydia’s hiding-place. 

He was close to her before she could, recover her 
self-control, gambolivg about her, and uttering frantic 
yelps of delight. § 

She had petted him too often, during the past 
winter, for the creature, not to be charmed gf this 
unexpected encounter, 

“ Here, Czar! What the dence ails youn?” called 
his master. ** Come back this moment, sir.”’ 

















TERRACE. | 

As he spoke, having first fastened his boat to the 
shore, he advanced toward Lydia. 

But Czar, instead of obeying the imperious com- 
mand, responded by a series of barks, which said, 
as plainly as words could have done— 

“ Don’t call names, stupid: Come and see what 
I have unearthed for your benefit, ungrateful fellow 
that you are!” 

His master obeyed the summons, though he prob- 
ably did not translate its purport justas I have done, 
since nobody willingly helps to wound his own 
vanity. 

Lydia pushed the dog away, and rose to her feet as 
the gentleman reached her. 

Once more she and George Meredith were standing 
face to face, and Lydia at least was glad that, for a 
few seconds, Czar so filled the air with his crescendo 
barks, that greetings of any sort were out of the ques- 
tion. 

“Mrs. Ashleigh !’”’ exclaimed Meredith, as soon as 
Czar would permit him. to speak. “At last! I 
thought I should never find you again. I was 
leaving town, for Vermont, when [ saw your name 
among the arrivals at Newport. So I went that way 
instead.” 

**IT have not beea in Newport,’’ she interrupted, 
more to gain confidence by hearing the sound of her 
own voice, than from any desire to afford him in- 
formation concerning herself. 

“No. I found it was a distant connection of 
yours,” he continued, his eyes. his whole face. light- 
ing up with a singular mingling of pleasure and 
trouble. ‘‘ It had never occurred to me there could 
be two Mrs. Asbleighsin the world. J feel dreadfully 
vexed with her.” 

“T trust she was properly conscience-stricken for 
her presumption in owning the same name,” returned 
Lydia, trying to speak carelessly, but with a slightly 
bitter ring in her voice, which rather belied he 
plxyful words. , 

“I did not wait to inquire,’”’ he replied, too eager 





— 


. orl > 

and excited to notice anything far in h 
manner. ‘* Won’t you shako with mp, now 
that Iam here? Won’t you even say you are glad 
to see me?” 

“ Oh, of course! Delighted!” she said, in a tone 
" agpenentiy: boweres, tha had only caught the final 

pparently, however, she caug C) 
Glause of his sentence, for she did not, seem :to 
perceive the hand he extended. 

Meredith gave her one quick = of reproach, 
and let his arm drop to his side; but the glaneo was 
wasted, for she had turned away her eyes, and was 
looking toward the river: * ; 

**I have been gone four months,” he exclaimed, 
after a pause, : 
“Ts it possible that 
she said, languidly. 
sure!” 

‘Four months and ten days, exactly,” he added, 
in a tone of blended paid and irritation. 

“ What a wonderful memory you must have for 
dates !’’ said she, with an indolent Jaugh. '*“I never 
can remember ‘the days of the month in which 
I happen to be living.” 

“ft h good cause to remember these,” be 
muttered, still looking at her with that reproachful 
glance. He spoke so low, that shé could not be ex- 
pected to hear; and she did not. 

‘*Ozar is handsomer than ever,” she observed, 
turning to pat*the animal’s graceful head. “ Was 
he the companion of your travels ?” 

“No. I sent him to my country place.” 

“Ah, yes! You ie & Bea-Vvoyage, somebody 
said,” she continued in the same aggravatingly lazy 
tone, “It was not in Africa, was it ?”’ 

**T have been in South America.” 

He kept his voice perfectly calm, but his face 
had grown pale, and the trouble deepened in his 


it can be so long as that?’’ 
“How time does fly, to be 


eyes. 

Oh, indeed! Did I get far astray in saying 
Africa? My ideas of geography are almost as con- 
fused as my faculty for dates. What a beautiful 
thing it must be to have a well-regulated mind! 
Don’t you find it so?” 

" a afraid 1 cannot boast of possessing one,” 
he said. 

“Really ? Now, I should have fancied to the oon- 
trary,” laughed she. “But you have not told me 
how you liked South Africa—no, America—and the 
buge snakes, and the beautiful Spanish women, and 
all the rest of the agreeabilities one iz supposed to 
find there.” 

“T don’t think-—” 

He had to pause. A sudden choking in his throat 
would not let him finish his sentence. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, inquiringly. 

se | agi think I noticed anything,” he answered, 
steadily. 

- Dest me,” she interrupted, “if you turn your 
travels to no better account than that, you might as 
well stay at home! I ah AP would have 
written a book, at least. Everybody does so nowa- 
days, when they travel! Good P repens! my 
grammar is getting as defective as the rest of my 
accomplishmerts.”” 

Mrs. Ashleigh was leg | overdoing her part. A 
child could scarcely have failed to perceive that sho 
was acting. But this man stood there blind as a bat, 
and could only fight against the terrible pain which 
stung his heart, and wonder, stupidly, if this long- 
desired meeting was a bad dreain. 

**T had not much leisure to think of distinguish - 
ing myself in ig way,” he said, still struggling to 
a composed, 

Prot course not; idle people are always the 
busiest. But do tell me if Rio Janeiro and the 
Amazon is not, one of them, a river, by the way ?” 

But Mrs, Ashleigh’s desire for useful information 
was suddenly checked by the sound of voices close 
at.hand. A party of people from the hotel appeared. 
Foremost among them, Mrs. Col. Beardsley, as 
venomously-tongued an old cat as ever devoured a 
reputation; and with her fussy Mr. Clayton, an 
Englishman, who believed that the sun rose and set 
within the limits of Clayton Park, an estate which 
would, in due time, be his own, and bring a baronetcy 
with it. He had brought his grandeur to England 
for a few months, and indulged in the idea of offering 
to share it with Lydia Ashleigh, whom he had mot 
on the -Continent ,during the previous year. 
Everybody, with the exception of the future baronet, 
was accquainted with Meredith; so, of course, thero 
were loud expressions of wonder and cordial greet- 
ings.at his appearance, 

“We thought you were in Brazil,” said some 
one. 

‘*T was. not long since,” he answered. 

“You disappeared so suddenly, last spring, that 
we feared you must have been murdered,” added 
another. 

“Twice,” said, Meredith ; 
was fatal.” y ' 

** Dear, me!” cried Mrs. Beardsley, as usual, in 


“but neither report 
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haste to ssy sormothing ill-natured. “Old Mrs. 
Tyler said you had lost all your money at lansquenet. 
I was so sorry !’’ 

“It was very good of you to regret the ciroum- 
stance,” laughed he. “But as I never touch cards 
that misfortune could not easily befall me.” 

“Then, perhaps, it was not you. But I am sure 
they said something dreadful had happened to you,” 
persisted Grimalkin, 

“*I dare say they did.” 

“Yes. What was it? Do you remember, Mrs. 
Ashleigh?” 

But Lydia did not hear. f 

“I hope Mrs. Everton is quite well,” said 
Meredith. 

Now Mrs. Everton was Mrs. Beardsley’s sister-in- 
law, and deadliest foe, so the female Colonel’s blood 
boiled under this thrust; but she was ‘unable to 
scratch in return. He turned away before she could 
get her claws ready, and madame had the additional 
annoyance of perceiving that her friends were 
smiling at her discomforture. 

Lydia Ashleigh had bogun talking eagerly to 
Clayton, confusing his slow-working mind by her 
rapid changes from one subject to another; but she 
heard every syllable Meredith uttered, notwithstand- 


ing. 

They all strolled back to the house soon after, 
Meredith sa he would accompany them, and 
send for his boat afterward. Mrs, Ashleigh and Clay- 
ton walked in advance of the other. Mrs. Beardsley 
took possession of Meredith in spite of himself, and 

an pouring into his ear the ip which was 
pe the rounds of the little e in the hotel. 

People believed that Clayton had proposed to Mrs. 
Ashleigh, and been accepted, 

Mrs. Beardsley eaid the thing was certain, but 
that statement even a jealous man could receive with 
“a grain of salt,’ so well was the lady known for her 
habits of embroidering plain facts with the glitter- 
ing threads of her fancy. 

Just as the last of the party reached the veranda, 
Lydia heard some one ask Meredith how long he pro- 
posed te remain. 

“T have not the least idea,” he answered. “ Perhaps 
I shall go to-morrow. I was stopping at Coromley, 
on the other side of the valley, and came out for an 
hour on the water. By the way, I must send for my 

ra of gs and stay here, you are all such old 

Lydia passed on into the house, went up to her 
bed-room, and sat down to do battle with herself. 

During the past winter, George Meredith had been 
prominent among the coterie or admirers, which sur- 
rounded her on her return to the world, after her 
two years of mourning had expired. 

He was so different from men in general, or her 
pee ee men, 80 —— 50 quel so full of 
energy purpvse, rom ¢ strong sym- 
pathies had drawn her toward him. of 

When little more than a child, her wise pastors 
and masters had given her for busband about as bad 
a specimen of the human race, morally considered, as 
could have been found in the whole length and 
breadth of the land. 

After enduring six years of outrage and torture, 
she suddenly found herself free, and a very rich wo- 


man, 

Her tyrant’s last act had been the one decent per- 
formance of his life—he left her his money; and 
though Lydia would not have believed it, we older 
people know that it is easier to bear existence with'a 
long rent-roll than a short one. 

So, though she had been a wife, Lydia Ashleigh 
had never known what love was; had grown almost 
to regard it some figment of romancers’ brains ; or, if 
not that, atleast a sentiment little likely now ever 
to come near her heart, Hence it was that she be- 
came attracted toward Meredith, without suspecting 
her own secret, 

When she did discover the fact, she was glad and 
thankful that she could give him a heart which had 
never been troabled by a passing dream for another. 

She was not ashamed when these reflections forced 
themselves upon her, for she believed—and had every 
reason to believe—that he loved her. 

Suspicious as life rendered her, she had the most 
unbcunded faith in this man’s honour; she would 
- soon have thought of doubting her religion as 

im. 

So the winter passed, and March came, 

Up to the last day they had been upon their usual 
terme; been out with some mutual friends on horse- 
back, and had met at a dinner-party in the evening. 

As Meredith led her down to the carriage, he 
asked’: 

“*Oan I see you to-morrow morning ?” 

Something in his voice told her thathe meant more 
than an ordinary visit. She bowed her head, entered 
the brougham, and was driven away. > 

Her brother’s widow, Mrs, Mostyn, who lived 
with her, went peacefully to sleep iu her corner, and 


‘Lydia was free to listen to the beatings of her own 


heart, 

How sho dreamed all that night, not trying to go 
to bed till nearly dawn, while the full moon poured 
its radiance into the chamber, and in the room be- 
yond her pet Virginia nightingale, counted the hours 
in song, and she so happy that she could catch no 
echo of sadness in the melodious plaint; it sounded 
ne a pean of rejoicing, like the voice of her own 
soul. 

Poor thing! Remember what her life had been. 
Think how beautifal happiness must have looked to 
her tired eyes, which had been so early forced to re- 
gard the blackest aspect of human nature. 

The morrow came, The hour at which Meredith 
usually paid: his visits came too, and passed, but he 
did not appear, 

Before the day ended Lydia learned that he had 
left town—gone without a sign.’ From that hour she 
had never even heard from or of him, save that he 
had sailed for South America. 

More than four months had elapsed—four such 
terrible months! She was avery proud woman, s0 
you can fancy what the humiliation was to her, 
From first to last he had been trifling, amusing him- 
self! Was it any wonder that she felt every faith in 
humanity uprooted? that she loathed the world, and, 
most of all, her own blind folly. 

Once free from her wearisome companions—weari- 
some, she admitted, rather on account of her own 
mood than because they were exceptionally dull and 
commonplace—Lydia sat recalling her brief past, 
trying for strength by going over every incident of 
her acquaintance with Meredith, every look and act 
whereby he had shown his love as plainly as words 
could have done, so that scorn and pride might help 
to make an armour for her soul. 

She went down to dinner prettily dressed, 
gracious, smiling, and so interested in Mr. Clayton's 
talk about the glories which were to be his whenever 
his old uncle should decide to “‘ shuffle off this mortal 
coil” that the Englishman was divided between 
pleasure at having so charming a listener and a fear 
that she might be listening on account of designs 
she cherished in regard to him, simply as the future 
owner of that abode of all delights, Clayton Park, 

Meredith was not near her, but seated at the 
other end of the table, among the Beardsley iac- 
tion. 

The evening proved glorious. The most nervous 
hypochondriac could pot have dreamed of stopping 
indoors. People took their coffee sitting out on the 
lawn, groups of young people wandered about among 
the shrubberies or stole away in pairs, naturally not 
of the same écx. 4 

Lydia would have liked to go away to her own 
room, but she was morbidly afraid of exciting com- 
ment just then, so she stayed in the garden and pre- 
tended, successfully enough, to amuse yourself, She 
held a little court of her own, comprised of the nicest 
men, 

She could never remember when Mr, Clayton 
joined her group, or how it came about that she 
found herself walking up and down one of the broad 
paths in his stately society. A good dinner and a 
strong cigar had rendered the future baronet senti- 
mental, and the perilous moonlight completed his 
ruin, 

They were leaning over the balustrade of a terrace, 
Lydia resting her head on her band and gazing 
silently out atthe moonlight, She heard her com- 
pavion’s voice, uttering longer and more involved 
sentences than usual, but she positively did not hear 
one word he spoke. It was not until he quite for. 
got his stateliness and begged earnestly for an an- 
swer that she came to a realising sense of there being 
anything uncommon the matter, and even then she 
had not the slightest conception of its nature. 

‘I: beg your pardon,” she said, turving towards 
him, a little ashamed of her own abstraction. “I 
do beg your pardon, but positively I don’t know 
what you were saying. am fearfully stupid to- 
night,” 

r. Clayton was not a man of quick perceptions, 
but he saw that she was speaking the exact truth, 
He came down to earth with a bang, and for an in- 
stant stood glaring at her, too much confused for 
anger. 

But that latter sensation speedily gained the 
ascendancy over all others. He, Robert Clayton, a 
future baronet, had absolutely honoured this re- 

ublican by an offer of marriage, and she had not 

eard! He wondered that the world did not fall in 
twain, or at least some dire convulsion of the ele- 
ments shake it to its centre, 

She saw by his angry confusion that she must have 
been guilty of some mortal sin, but even yet she did 
not know what it was, 

** Please don’t be vexed,” she said, with difficulty 
repressing @ wild desire to laugh aloud, he looked so 
very comical ia his wrath. ' 











“Vexed!” he repeated, in a half strangled voice. 
, “If you will only be good-natured, and repeat 
t ” 


“ Repeatit!” he echoed, and his tone was quite 
awful now, 

“Indeed, I am so sorry. I did not mean to be 
rude, If you will tell'me what it was, I promise to 
listen without breathing.” 

He thought her manner and words flippant, and 
grew more angry than ever. 

His senses came back; he shuddered at his own 
precipitancy. It was not in keeping with his station ; 
it was not like a Clayton. 

But, in spite of his wrath, such capabilities of 
loving as he possessed had gone out to this woman, 
and would not be recalled, 

It might be that, in time, he should forgive her. 
If she proved worthy, he might one day give her an 
opportunity to share his grandeur, but at present she 
must be punished, and that thoroughly. 

** Won't you tell me again?” she asked, coaxingly, 
but still forced to struggle hard to keep from laugh- 
ing. 

** Madam,” said he, “I never repeat.” 

He was 80 intensely dignified, she could restrain 
herself no longer, and laughed like a maniac. She 
had been all the evening nearer hysterics than she 
had ever gone in her life; and now that she had 
begun, she could not stop for awhile. 

When she could look wp again, Mr. Olayton was 

one, about the angriest man that ever lived, and 
ydia did not know that the chance of being 
“ milady” had come within her reach. 

Once more she laughed, then‘as suddenly burst 
into tears, and had, what she seldom indulged in, a 
good cry. 

Aiter’ that, she was able to get her composure 
back, and abuse herself roundly for her own folly. 

She heard voices, and hurried away through the 
shadowy paths; till she reached the little river some 
distance bélow tlie house, and sat down on a rustic 
chair, listening dreamily to the water’s talk, and 
gazing abseutly up at the’ mountain-tops, glorious 
with the light of the full moon. 

A step near roused her from her dismal reverie 
She turned quickly, George Meredith was standing 
beside her. 

His face showed pale and troubled in the moon- 
beams, but under the doubt and suffering there was 
au expression a man might wear who had determined 
on a certain line of conduct, and meant to pursue it 
at any cost to himself, 

“ Mre. Ashleigh,’’ he said quickly, “I wish to ask 
you a question.” 

“ Dear me!” returned she in her most careless tone. 
“From the sound of your voice, one might think 
you were going to demand my purse! You look very 
like @ bandit, standing there; at least the young- 
ladyish idea of that interesting person.’ 

“IT want to know,” he continued, his voice 
becoming hoarse and low, “if it is true that you are 
engaged to marry Mr. Clayton ?” 

Sie leaved back in her seat, and gazed full in his 
face, with a cruel, insolent smile. 

“It was a rude question——,’’ he began. 

** Very rude,’’ she interrupted. 

“ And yet I must repeat it, he said, gravely, in no 
wise moved either by her anger or scorn. 

She looked at him, now with a changed face; 
in which’a strange womder mingled with her 
wrath, 

** By what right, Meredith ?” she asked. 

“ By the right that any man has, who shows a 
woman he Joves her ; who has told her so, and never 
received any answer.” 

She grew very pale, but sat watching him nar- 
rowly, through her Nalf-closed eyelids, Had she 
heard aright? Wasshe mad? Was it only that he 
meant again to essay the pretty game of coquetry- 
tey, now that he believed her betrothed to another, 
to wail out a story of blighted hopes and a broken 
heart, just to amuse himself for a space. 

“You do not speak,” he said. You recognise, 
though, the justice of my question, rude as it 
sounds,” 

“TI do not know what you mean,’’ she replied, 
steadily, ‘‘I recognize no right, om your part, to 
question me in any way.” 

He gave her a stern, cold glance, but she returned 
it unflinchingly. She was smiling still. 

“ The last part of your assertion may be true,”’ he 
said, “The first is a prevarication unworthy of 

ou.” 

7 “* We are acquaintances; good friends, even for a 
time—nothing more,”’ she cried, furiously angry, yet 
with @ wild torill at her heart, which she could not 
subdue, 

“ Nothing more? he asked.’’ 

“Weare not even that now!” she exclaimed, 
angrier with, herself, even, than she was with him, 
from very shame of her owa weakness. 
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“* Will;you.deny that you knowm.L loved you?’ he 
demanded, regardleas.of ber worda, 

She laughed bitterly. 

‘Excuse me,” she said. My vanity, may be 
immense, but it has its limits, though I am awoman.! 
I really have not the habit of supposing that every 
man whosays a,civil thing tome must, uecessacily 
be one of my victims.” 

“ Perhaps.if you were.a vainer womay. you wauld 
be less cruel,” returned he, somemhat, tremu- 
lonsly. 

She started .to her fact, She was.complately.paat 
her patience. 

She would not be.contemptible, eieugh to. beangry, 
much legs auffer, for a man .so.mean. 


‘*Tam notin the mood for, theatricala, Mr. Mere-,| to see hie: -broth 


dith” shesaid. “ Will you have the goodugasto go 
2?” 


a 

“Not yet,” he.answered, setting his.,.mouth hard 
under the curvingslines of his moustache, “Ihave 
not finished,” 

“I sald gow Iwas notin the.mood for theatricals,”’ 
cried she. “If you are determined to display your, 
powers in that .line,, yom. will.tind platy af young 

girls yonder; mho.may be impressed. I am.too old 
to. cave for ench amusements,’ 

She tuned to leave hum, 


“Danis gol” be said. “No matter what,.zour 


feelings towards me may be; L.think all your life xon.4 


willbe garry. af yer go. 


“I sqrryifor.anysthing where. yon are.conearned?”” |, 


she exglaimed, 

“‘T have no intention, of neprasching, you,’’ ihe 
hurried op, “Bat I insist on my right.to, bave.my 
question anawered,”’ 

‘“* Your right ?”* she echoed. 

** Yeo! When a.man-for months. hes shown by 
every, pation that he loves. you; when.negessity, al- 
moat aa.atrong of death, caila. him away.without 
watniog, Without, his being able to see.you, though 
you bed promised; when be, writes, aud sella. you the: 
whole stony 5 .when—--” 

Involuptasily,she pnt. up ber band; withont veli- 
tion on her part, she intexrapted him 

* Wirate so,me ?’’ she,apied, “ Lnexer had aletter 
from, yourin ag life.” 

Her head was reeling so that she could stand no. 
longer, 

She sank back into. her ohair. 

“ L waseure. my jlettes naver.reached you!” he 
exclaimed, inan altered woige, ‘1 told pt a that, 
over and over. I should have gone.mad, elee! I said 
yon were 400 good, too neble,.to heave kept me in 
suspense, however much I might have deceived my~ 
self. Isaid, at leagt,. you. would have written and 
told, me my fate,,kindly, gently, however jhard it 
might be,’” 

The.evening was warmand satt, bat Lydia trem- | 
bled from head to, foet, as,if a, blast of mid-winterhad 
smitten her to her wery heart 

Stillshe would not ipt herself be.duped by: any 
silly hope. 

She had borne enangh, auffered enongh, was-fallen 
low enough in her own, exes. 

If she did anything now to,reuse, a new: and. deaper 
pang of self-contempt, would b ut. 
terly insupportable; @ Jaad te. be, gos nid of -wbcany 
cost to the sonl. which bed.so, tormented her during 
the past months. 

* | mnst.beg you'te explain,” sbe.eaid, inamslow, 
icy tong. “I donot understand one word you benny 
said, if, indeed, it. has any meaning.” 

She bonid mot deny herself thie last thrust, he 
was 80: near-losing every,trage.of firmness, that ehe 
found a sort of strength in treating:-him toinselent 
words. 

He paid no attention to:her- harsh apeech. He.was: 
looking: keauly at-her. 

Blind as suffering made him, he could .see her 
tremble, 

Under that affectation of indifference wherewith 
she chilled her voige, he-canght signs of the trouble 
which, shook the very:cereof ber being. 

‘* You newer received my.detter l’’ 

The sentence was an assertion, not an inquiry, 

“ Never,” @he replied, 

He drew a deep breath, meved forward ¢ step, 
checked himself as suddenly, and stood atill. 

** Wil) you tel, meowhy you would .matiadmit me 
that day—the day [ left. New York, | mean? You | 
had promised when we parted the night»before.” 

‘**Youn memory is failing yous’ she answered: 
“You did not come.” 

“I did! I did At the very hour you shad set, 
You had gone out, gone to a break twat at: MrsicWar + 
ner’ Ob, Loremember everything about that bor. 
rible day! I had that morning received news thatl 
was likely to lose every penny) owned inthe world. 
I was obliged td catoh cbe moon steamer,  Lowrote to 





you: I—-eh, lleaven, to.think what Ihave suffered 


was shaking like a:leaf., *Great tears tilled herveyes, 
bnt ne drops dell, 

‘*I never,necaived.yourilatter,’’ shersaid, almost ini 
a whisper, ‘lever kpew)¢hat yon: came ito ‘ther 
house! I waset-home: Mra: Morton: went tothe: 
breakiast. 1, seo, remember everything -whieli shapr) 
pened that day’ 

“Lydia!” 

The tone-was half a question—half & ory. 

She hid‘her-face in: her hands, saying, brokenly, 

“ And hewil not tell why h baeln!’’ 

He was kneeling at henifnake and pouring out the. 
stony.of, bis:love-and : Nr ne He-had-been in time 





; the y-tronbles appeared 
possible toclear up. He had burried baa ‘to bon- 
fon the instant he-conld, and been: searching tor 
her ever since his aerival. 





over the whole matter conneotedly, and ‘bafore diy din’ 
remembered that it wasslate, and that she: cugit ‘to 
Tetura.to.the house, there were no farther exyplana- || 
tipas necesear Ya 

Whenthoy reached the.verands, ihe: stopped ber | 
for an, inetant)te whisper : 

“ Have youdergiven my xuie:question ?? 


ghe.anewareds 
Then they weutsiowly in tagather,. 
Pi L. B. 





LSS. 
FA ORT Mn. 


Ts my ‘hat done?’, ‘nani a ah a dinery, 
establishment, one P day. ee 


“it will be here in a, moment.” 
An assistant soon, bro 
while the. customer was d 
proprietress veutured to engnite 
“ How do you like it, ma’am 7 ” 
“It’s simply horrid!” > eas the reply, ° 
“But it’s just as you ordered it,” pleaded the maker _ 
t of headwear. 
Ler those who need to learns hard lesson read.and , 
ponder the following incident, which, whether true | 
or not in its details, is true in saan 
** You love me no longer,” a. brite of a few 
months to her better-haif, in gs gore and.slippers. 
“Why do you say that, Pugs ? heesked, quietly, ; i 
removing « cigar from his lips. 
“You do not caress me nor call me pet nathes ; : 
you no longer seek anxiously for. my company,” was 
the tearful answer, 
“My dear,” exclaimed the aggravating wretgb, | 
“ did you ever notice a man running after 9 car? | 
How he does ran!—over stones, through mnd, xe- 
gardless of everything tillhe reaches the car. And 
he seizes hold and swings on. Then he quietly seats 
himself, and reads his paper. 
“And whit does that mean?’ 
“(An Glustration, my dear. The car is as im- 
portant tothe man after he gets in as when he is | 
chasing rt, but the manifestation i¢ no lon called 
for. I would have siot‘any one wlio prt himself ‘in 
my way when in pursuit of you, asI would now shopt 
any one-who would’ come between us: ‘Biit‘as ‘a | 
proof of : a you insist: upon my ranning after | 
the car. rn to: wmoke; my dear, and be a pliiiloso~ 
ler pe 
y fue principal amusement’ at Washington at: the‘ 
present time is to-break down ‘all aspirants for’ the ‘ 
presidency, and/a lively time they are having of it. 
DIKE A CHICKEN, 
Am editor says: “*‘Dhe ladies’ hats are prett: 4 
and worn on the upper edge ef: the: left ear, whi 
makes one look arch and piquant, like wohicken lobk- 
ing through @ oraels ima fence,” 
THE FIRE-TRONS. 
Mr. Orrose was gravely reading the otlitthat Haven 
Slawkenbergius, at one side of the fire, and. Mis. 
Chose sat-darning stockings at the other. some 
untoward necident, thetfire-trons were on Mrs; Chose’s, 
side, 
© My dear,” said ‘Mrs. Chose, “‘ how misvrable it’ 
makes me to gaze on anything that looks un-uniform: 
he kind enough, my dear, to ‘let me have the’poker’by 
my side.” 
* Mrs, Chose, who was busy taking a long stitch at’ 
the time, replied, 
“lb give it you presently, my love.” 
“ Nay,'pr’y thee, pat me out‘of pain’ at’ onee ; "tis 
absolutely quite distressing tomy eye—the fire- place: 
looks like a sow with one ear.” 
“One fiddlo stick! How can: you ‘be soexcenively | | 
whimsical! ?” 
+* How d’ye mean, whimsical?” « 
‘Lor’, mani! don’t bese! iaguy fiddoty.’? » 





And now—now-—>’! 


during these three months! 





He broke off abraptly,and ternedaway! his: head) 
She put out her hand, and touched his arm. *Shsi|| 


Aiter:a.time thay were both calm enongh to go | 


“I will, when you fasgive mgibavingdeulited you,” 


Leasant 
‘* Yes, ma’ay,” politely responded the shopwoman, | 


up the bonnet, and, 
y inspeoting it, the shop | 


di 


] j 


SE 
“Pragysir, Sores fn anah a spession!” 
“ Dtell youd am net in.afluster.’ 

“Tsay, sir, youare. For shame! ‘Haw.can. Fou 
throw: yourself .in.aneb a passiond” 

'* Ioinca passion” 

* Yes, siz, yom ane.” | 

‘Tia falsed” 

“Ris tung,’’ 

“ Madam, ’tie no such thing.” 

“S’death, do you Le thet (’H «anbmit:4o such 


** You shall submit,” 


— = 


“TI won’t.”’ 

** You ghall.’? 

*“*T shan’t.”’ 

* Vl makegen,”’ 

** You can’t,” 

* By Heavens, madam.” 

“ec Heavens, six’ 

‘+ Hold your tongue, Dra: These:!” 

“I wan't; Mr..Qhose,’’ 

At it they went, ding deng, with poleariand:tongs, 

The merehe sented the mareiahe raved: till atrlas:, 
abe to ontdo im, ‘ 'the.cen ten. 
tion am go: waa jo che wonid 
Chose declared she would ae live ano night be. 

thesarenepf, 2 

__, “Mladen,” hupbaad, ‘"tiarbime thatwe 
i part”. 
| “With ralany beets” anidothenwitia, 
| * Agee”? spidydye.. 
“ * Agsned!”’ he 

ro op ope sent fe, may 
\artigles; .of f 
idictu.’”’ 
iM ookeee sett)ef. man, he 
to hear the pentiquiers ithatledthem to come 
/ & 

Sere erase poten 
‘na in u 

yy Raorwen to the bushand,jhessid : 


; himaelé 

‘Are you bath dally agreed: apen a separation?” 

“Yes, yes!” exclaimed both parties, 

e « Well ~ what: are your reasons for ao doing ?’’ 
iM wish, you»be, 60; kind ee,to: sequaint: 

‘| meer. 


“Taderds sir, Lcannets’’ 

“If this istheeage,”’ seidtthe peneadoving lawyer, 

“eT venture to > peenoanes your quarrel has originated 

in fr ‘that you age both ashamed 

rae i ‘point 00 closely, tbat heat length 
80: 

exterted thie uate; nondid he desst {romdais friendly 

| interference mpsik he shad the: satisfaction ta xe-es- 

{tablish the most penfegs harmony. 

Waxned by his friendly admonitions, this-wedded 

| couple grew mere ciuwu aspect ix their words, less 





theit anonuexs, apd, dm: 
ett off wrangling, and bred dawppy «: — 
| ACGHEAP DEAL BETYSR, 
A ParysTonaN i to attend an aged 


woman. iteppeared that her only resource was an 
ponuity .of four: pownds,:whidhher'gon Jéhn was 
legally bound to pay her. She was‘very ill; an@‘at 
fiust:the déector bad ‘mo ‘hopeof her recovery. But 
niter afew days’ atteudance, he one morning found 
a marked improvement i in her condition. 

| Wedl, grammy,” said: he, “you are: agreat deal 
better: th raing:”’ 


“Yes; I think you ” willy” the te plied. 

“Bat areyou sbuwe’ ow #t, doctner ?” 

“Ves; Pam quite eure of iti”? 

Oh, docther?’ said sive, eee me 
ob constituted 


| her hand-under the bunidle.of ‘rags 


her piklow, and drawing ‘it asin cane “if I 

had a bag of goold ‘hereunder me pilly, Pd give yeesthe 

hull ov it for that same.” Then laying ‘herself ‘back 
he addled; * I don’t-care anything wbout 
disappoint John.” 


| living, but I should like to 


DRIVENG A BARGAIN. 
Economcat Drovag: “A teeck’t tae Fan’ kirk. 
Pottrs Crerx: “Five-gnd-ninapence, nppleate,,” 
Droveg: ‘Abit aig ye ye fire 8 
Clerk Cotonegy 
Doves : “Wee all gio ye five-qn’- vinippence, 
an’ deil a bawbee mair! Ista bargain 7” 

Punch, 

P ia; (impeesivaly, 0, bie, aanah mane). 
ATEREAMTLASS unpressively, saagh man 
« Janvis! you, will.bave to. duive tothe ehureh, then 
back herea.to, the wediing-breakfass, ans, then you 
will take my daughter and her nowly-margied 
husband to the station at London Bridge; so I par- 
remy wish you to keep thoroughly sober all 

flay” 
| SrraWer ‘that the Le of the rich man’s 
ambition is to get into the Ifouse, and the height,oi 





“No, madam, I am no sucltolaimg fi! wi ies. 


ae peor man’ 8 asapisios 1 is to keep out of the’ House. 


Pun. 





eo. ae ee 
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Jarvis: “All 
take;a drop, teo,m 





“Va — Tapio Fo hisaympatbiae 
* Viatis matter, ago 
ing brother:in the trade, bend 
“* You remember dat coat yot I an rs ‘shillings 
for yesterday?” 
**'Yes, I remembers him.” 
“Just-now.aman from the 


and would you'believe it, ae put hie hend righe.into. 


Cost.oy Drink 1n Loypow.—A_ horough 
Magistrate bes.made.~ rough calculation of 
amount.of money.spentnpon drinkin Liverpool:per 
week and per year. He points out that there. ave 
.} 1,240 public-houses where drink only’is soli, end: 
509 where food is sold in addition to drink, Phis 
latter. number does. not include hotels or eating- 
houses, Of-these 509 houses he holds that. at least.a: 
third, yviz., 170, are drinking-houses pure-wad simple, 
He adds this number to the 1,240 which vend 
nothing .but..drink, making the total number of 
drinking-houses 1,410. He.eonfines: hia, calculations 
to these, and makes the following estimate of their 
Ape receipts:—10 per week each, at £209, £2000; ' 
20 at £150, £3000; 30 at £100, F000 5 ES. £15, 
£3750; 100 at £60, "$6000 ; 200 at £50,,£40,000, om 
at £40, £12;000; 300 at $30, -£9000.; 200 mt. £20, 
£4;000 0005 100:at £10, £1000; 100 at £7; £100; 





his pocket and pays the fu ge ‘without a word.”’ making a grand total week of £54,450. “This 
Here he lowered a voice lowest weekly total, multiplied By the umber of,.weeks.in,a 
—‘§o help me, bellowed, bed he'd es year, gives “am annual ine of £2,831,400, © 
a iat homme.” which ‘he considers under rather than- over the 
ied thedllliiie hack info. bis.own | RIGHLESS GER: 
establishment, pe all~his goods as fixes” 5. 7% 
call, There is beside whose gl 
“ BRORYERED SERVICE —.” : aS gee Deen Ne are 
All ethers dull and less seom 5 
_Soeemecname (to swell who has aajed ae No diamond 4som Golaoncia’s mine 
you'll Paige spf hb henna oe With half its radiance doth shine. 
there.” This thing of light,gold eannat, bay, 
roe Whoso latpsloss itvweuid toga 
oso hat wo poer 
a Tiong haeed pats Reto 
that place where the smart as wanted? Of peerless lustre, boundless werth, 
Box, Yes; and Ldessay I'd. sor a Twas never dug from out the earth, 
there hadn’t heme fis five deed mod wap aiger Or ta’en from rock, or'gtream, or sand, 
smart boys got there Although ‘tis found in every land, 
On Beanty’s neck "tis never'seen, 
Noveristé and ° tas No crown displays its dazgling sb 
dente It is the aim gy he: or) Yat say a it.might grace ew 


“Wuar’s the difenase between the weed 
Egypt and a swan’s back ?—One’s hard up and the 


other’s soft down. 
Fon: 
A TEST OF MERIT. 

Tovrtst :—'* Are there any innsin»this village, 
~ little _ re there, beta: 
and reir in Middle Street, and she ‘ Cobblers’ Arma iad 
down. Mill-end.” 

Tourist? vont Which ig the best-ene #” 


8. M. :—**I r, but fearth 
a ibe te are Nar ae 





STATISTIS. 


Couirerrgs.—The Société de T’Indpgtrie Mingrale. 
fit nn congress 3% Donai. Dhere-were.300 
mem 





from Belgium, Mr. en the course of a long 
speech on the. prod gensnmption. of oo 
dwelt at a age on the orate exbanstion of: 
English mines, In Bnglan ds hesaid, the prodvotion 
of a man per annum was 300 In Prugsia and ’ 
France, in the more favoured districts, it was 200 
tons, while in Belgium and in the Nord, were the 
beds were : , the n-seldom. exceeded 150 
tons. In Bogle land in 1872-400, 000 men were engaged | 
in producing nr 2 It. had been. caleplated 
that, if the production wed to increase at the 
rate of the last forty or filty Years, it would; regch 
4,000,000,00@ tons. in.the year 1960, so that the 
mines would-be exhausted: betoreshaend ef the next 
century. He painted out that to produce t 

4,000,000,000 ee even at the rate of300 toa pr | i 
man, 13,000,030 workmen wonld be employ ed 
if their families were added at the rate of Bt he 
total population engaged in pinie in Englan would: 
be in 1950 65. 000,000; “8 gures showed ‘the 
absurdity of the seed “te would estimate’ 
the maximum production in England for all times ot 
250,000,000 tons, which would assume 1;000,000 

miners, or 5,000,000 of the population engaged. a 
France the maximum would ‘be much less, 


more than 30,000,000 tons. In Belgiam the maximum | 


was nearly, reached at 15,000,000. or, 20,000,000 tons... 
Though the Gontinental production. was small, he, 
would expect the English mines, even.at the high 
maximum of production he assumed with 250,000000 
tona, to last-for eight certuries:te come, 


and. engineers from pool. 
various parte of France and from abroad, a ehinte s 


"Y | liberate the chlorine. 


And ’mid his gems take sated place. 


This matchless:jewel oftis found 

Where gems and. rishes lenatabonnds: 

In humblegt-dewellings it shines forth 

Bright as the loadster-of the ‘North. 

All henour to.theglorious gem 

More precions thane diadem! 

What though it bring nor wealth nor‘fame, 





Who does not prize—a stainless name? 
‘ WwW. B. B. 
GEMS 


Don’r be too severe.upon yonrself, and: your own 
mens Seep on, don’t faint, be energetic to the 


Dian wad radii £8 Well'as propelling power. 
‘ re. good ship is Provided wi ith anchors na hell as 


a Yin. thoughts intrnde pp enbes og hag mind, as 
naturally as worms are generated ina wwtagnant 


Ws reprove our friends’ faults more out of pride | general.aystemo 
i} than love or charity; not'se much to correotthem, 
as to make them bilieve we ourselves are without‘) 


by brings vidieule to bear against. truth, finds, 
in-hishanda blade withouta hilt. “The mostepark- 
ling and pointed flame of wit flickers and expires’ 
against the Spombustible ag of a yoy no ' 
BaD luck is.a.man with 
kets, and a pipe.in Cpemeteiediieg on. to 890 | 
Pow it will come. Good luck is a.man-to meet diffi- 
Sanrignt his sleeves rolled up, and working to make jit | 
come 


{eisai taint Tron doot pat | 


the-fragrance ofa flower, yetit is: valuable. So ||! 
different persons have different grades of exeellenee, | 
and to be jpat we must have an eye toall, | 


— 


_ 








a 


HOUSEHOLD: TREASURES. 
err y 
To bleach leaves, mix drachm.chloride of 1 
with 1 pint water, and add snfficient acatic 
the. leaves about ten 
minutes, and until they sre whitened; remove ‘hem 
on a piece of paper, and wash in clean water. 
Homp, Mavg Cuerry Branpy.—aAs the .charry 
‘season is now at hand, the following. description. af, 
how. Swiss peasants make cherry brandy: will donbt- 


— 


‘Cham 
’ Fingh pad. to close.at the end of November. 





| quantities of the fruit and desiring a possibly pro- 
fitable re aly ortion of their crop. The 
soft red-stalked bla erriesare principally used, 
and are gathered as aaa asthey areripe. They are 
wy saa in open barrels during fermentation, when 
he..fermenting cherries riso to the top and form 
p comparatively thiakeayaring over the.cherry liquor : 
assoon as fermontation kas ceased, they sink 
to'the bottom, and areentiroly covered by. the liquor. 
The carbonie-acid gas usually escapes with violent 
precipitation. When the meather, is warm, this 
stormy flight-ceases.aiter a few days, butonly very 
gradualiy;andithen, if the mannfacturer does not 
wish to enter into the process ef distillation imme- 
diately, the cask is hermetically closed. 
Moras.—~This is'the:period when moths begin to 
fly, and those who havo not packed away winter 
taper furs should. lose no time sin doing so. 
Boat ones thorenghly, and expose ‘them ‘to 
t and,air for severs! hours, Seal 
weases,or put thew ,away ip 
of gam omehes, pepper, 
x.) ips of Russia jeather, or.cedar.dust. 
How To Gain Puxeu—Drink a goblet of good, 


: tich milk every. .night before retiring, This will 


eover the scrawniest bones. 


; Bare Gre--Onepanee nil elyperipe apd. one pint 
soft water is a better and more agreeable beirdredsing 


than the fixed oils; scent-as-desired. 


come mm 8 ne ACR Hal cup vain- 
water, one teaspoonful borax,one teaspoeninialeehel; 

Pca thiefour-+times; then rinse 
jn a cup of hot water. Spe gr ye ie in love -hap 
beamihelleds:pnlhon: the eleva of the.lace till almogt 
dy ;ithen press foritmo days vbetween she leaves Oba, 
heavy book, 

‘To whiten lace; iron, it alightly,, and sew.it up, ina 
linen bag ;ilet:the bag remain for24 heurein pure 
olive-oil. ‘Dhen‘boil the- begin soap and water for 
15 minutes, rinse aut nm heat og ee oa ed 
water. containing, t.proportion. of, 9 ake 
thelagedreuthe ep te is outtodry. 





MISCELLANBOTUS., 

©: Probably few of our renders: 
Lae what this very ‘oflorous cheese is made ‘from. 
Its congumption ‘ued intaly inernened in ap enormous 
prapenian. China itself, ee in ser ap 

mean D consumption. COMRBG, £2: 
St other nation ; and Kngland 
acquiring taste ‘for it. The owe’s milk, from 
bioh ik i. made, ia carefully for the 
ret manufacturing of Roquefort ; 250,000’ ewes 
furnish thisumilk, whieh is poured into lenge earthen 
basins, and: slightly ‘heated; dt: is: then placed in 





molds ander a gitce of* bread, which pro- 
otes the formation of tints ; after which 
the, cheeses are salted and piled up in.cellara, Where 


they are left for several montas beforethey.are edi- 
ble; and eventhen it.takes,aome time te acquire the 
taste nesonsary for their proper.appreciatiop. . 
‘Tue-Government ‘of India has made proposal to 
the guaranteed Indian railway ies with the 


pompan 
iew wile aaaion of of their telegraph lines, 
wil con inbo eobination i with ee 


Md, tniiin, Liem then: telageagibe of Arent 


} Beltaier will thus ‘he wholly inthe hands oft 


Government, oe 
Tae most active. pro are. whole- 
Hspme ‘food, pure ce, hie and plenty of 
: for both mi and body, ‘With these, 
di to a contented a A a.good temper, 


‘ather Time may belong de 
aa ~ eed The yield 


aprospect of 
» of ines to be unusually 
aie an of gett, pea ing plenty on. every 
pet Thisds-moat fortunate. Sharh = me wy on 
the hard times. still harder ear ; 
mht ens harvests, with an abundance of chegp food, 


wal sue iden pressure of families throughout the 


Exhihition of the ications: of Hleotricity 
ie take place in the neste te VIndustrie in the 


ées, and announced to open onthe 14th 


Ir was good and wise advice which the old man 
@ to -his son, when aeaeeey John, —_ panbone 
othing else to do, just a bres. will grow 

Teale Jones sleoioe Aye; and‘ not only will the 


Lag: ‘} trees which we plant grow for our own pleasure, but 


| whan weshall havo sunk inte the sleep eternal they 

| will ge on growing, lifting their green branches in 
membranec of us, and blessing the generations that 
liow ug: 

_ ALIFE of fall.and constant employment is the only 











}'less prove interesting to those possessing large:| safe and happy one. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J. W. B.—We should recommend you to try W. T, 
Cooper’s Effervescing Lozenges. They are pure and 
simple, and especially adapted for public speakers, 
visitors to the theatres, and travellers, by whom, asa@ 
rule, fluids cannot be obtained or carried. 

A Constant Readex,—Your obligation to maintain 
your wife does not cease by any neglect or misconduct 
on your part. 

A, H,—The term, Lady, applies to a person whose 
education and manners command the esteem of all 
those around her. On no account correspond with any 
gentleman who has not been recognised vy your family, 
or of whom you have no yticg knowledge, 

W. G. Mc. F.—Declined with thanks. 

G. W.—Rely upon it he is too great a coward to at- 
tempt tocarry out his threat, and even were he to do so, 
you would bea greater coward than he if you did not 
take care that he got the worst ofit- But it is mere idle 
vapouring, not worthy of a thought. < 

A. 3.—You are not obliged to discuss yout business or 
affairs with every one you may chance to know; but in 
dealing with a confidential friend be periectly frank. Dis- 
close the real motives of your conduct, then those who 
differ from you may still respect you,. Nothing is more 
fatal to a friendship than prevarication and deceit. 

Harp C,—The usual form of invitation is: “* Miss —— 
may [ have the pleasure of your company on —— éven- 
ing, at, ete. an excursion, or a party, ora ball, the 
place should be named, and also by whom the affair is 
managed. You may also state that the affair is to be 
select, if such is the case, mentioning that certain of her 
omens tances have also been invited and will probably 

resent. 

. W.—Your verses upon the month of June have not, 
we are afraid, sufficient merit to interest the public in 
general, though perhaps some collectors of the curiosi- 
ties of literature and some students of natural histo: 
might be glad to peruse a manuscript in which the fol- 
lowing ‘couplet occurs: 

“ The fishes in the little brook 
Stand on their tails to have a look!” 


Lucr G. is going to be married in a few week, but she 
has felt very miserable for want of that romantic love 
which she thought so indispensable for the occasion, 
She has received much comfort from the remark of a 
friend, who said that romantic love was more likely to 
be disappointed than quiet affection or friendship; but 
she is so much afraid that she may fall iu love with some 
other person after marriage, and grow discontented and 
peevish. All, however, are liable to such alienations, 
and it is a general belief that handsome husbands and 
beautiful wives have no more power of secu con- 
stancy than those less privileged. Lucy must defend 
herself with good moral and religious principles; they 
are better securities than either whiskers or tach 


home, eat when they are not hungry, and drink when 
they are not thirsty. She invades their pleasures and 
interrupts their business; she com them to dress 
gaily, either upon their own property or that of others 

she makes them through life seek rest on a couch o 

auxiety, and leaves them in the hour of desolation ona 
bed of thorns, 

E.tzw De Vexr.—Ink spots may be removed out of 
linen or calico, by taking a piece of mold candle, and 
melting it—then dipping the spotted part into the 
walter tallow. When washed, the spots will have disap- 
peare’ 

Kerrrman.—The nervous attacks may be cured by a 

derate indulg of all the appetites, and some 
healthful. exercise, Persons of sedentary habits should 
eat and drink sparingly, and above all, avoid the use of 
ardent spirits. , 

D.—A gentleman should rise from his chair when 
another gentleman advances to shake hands with him; 
but a lady need uot rise toa gentleman. It is not con- 
sistent with etiquette to inquire aftera person's rela- 
tions when they are totally unknown to you. 

X. A.—Certainly, the wearing of much jewelry is 
evidence of bad tastes; nothing looks more effeminate 
upona man, 2 

JuLia C.—Friendship betwixt the two sexes is always 
the fcre-runner of love. A friendship of fevour and en- 
thusiasm may subsist, and still not love. Friendship 
there is which only bears the name} an idle sham, a 
shrine without an offering, a friendship in which the 
heart takes no part, a titkling cymbal. This begins to-day, 
and may terminate to-morrow, without leaving to either 
party a pleasurable reminiscence, 





THR LILY OF THE VALLEY, 


Fairest among the fairest flowers; 
Clad in sweet simplicity; 
Whose fragrance fills our garden bowers, 
Yet teaches us humility, ' 
Beautiful in-all thy freshness, 
rePringins | ae thy baited bed; 
e gentle dewdro ing on thee, 
Bow with grace modest head, 


Oh! I love thee, fairest lily, 
In robe of purest white; 
Garlanded by green leaves round thee, 
Emblem of the realms of light. 
May He, whose word has made thee sacred, 
Give me grace while hereonearth; 
To learn a lesson from thy meekness, 
Then fit me for a heavenly birth. J. A. 8. W. 


4 MOTHER'S ANCHOR, 


Her anchor is a golden one, 
All wreathed about with roses, 

ss ina aie love and rest 

gracefully reposes, 

"Twas forged. I think, by angel hands, 
In sinless regions, maybe— 

A bright, secure and triple anchor 
Husband, Home and ata 


How proudly rides the little craft 
Upon life's peaceful waters, 

With blessed freight, as years go on, 
Brave sons and blooming daughters; 

Or safe within some 
Far, far from worldly rancor; 

She hears the sweeping storms go by, 

ig in her sure anchor, 


How blessed is the gilded tie 
That holds the wife and mother, 

Ere discentent, with serpent trail, 
Puts in its place another ; 

Ere false ambition breaks the charm 
That holds the silken tether, 

And love and life and happiness, 


All, all are wrecked together, M. A, E. 
T, G. By twenty, fair, tall, good looking, a clerk by 
profession, with good prospects, would like to corre- 


spond with a young lady. 

Poturre and Ngawsiizs would like to correspond with two 
seamen iu the Royal Navy, about twenty-four. Both 
are of medium height, dark, eighteen and twenty re- 
tively, thoroughly domesticated, good looking, 





or avy other masculine attractions. Without them all 
other defences are useless, 

Gipsy Brieut Exzs.—l, To keep your proniise was 
quite right. You should now remain passive, but you 
need not be without hope; happy times are glways in 
store for girls so good and so true. 2. Eliza means “a 
worshipper of God,” Jane “God's gift ;" Rebecca signi- 
fies a sort of winsome charmer, with just.a wee bit of 
artfulness about ber; she draws a man by means ofa 
kind of neose so that he is often caught before he knows 
where he is; Mary means “ bitterness.” 3 Six drops of 
the tincture of myrrh in a wineglassful of water will 
make a refreshing wash for the teeth. 4, The state of 
health you describe is sufficient!y serious to induce us to 
entreat you to obtain medical advice without delay. You 
seem to require change of air and gentle out-door exer- 
cise; but the doctor will tell you allaboutit. 5, Asa 
matter of taste we do not approve of ‘‘a very large 
bunch of wool-flowers under a glass shade” as the sort 
of present suitable to be given toa brother on his wed- 
ding day. The money spent in the materials. necessary 
to — such @ present might be more appropriately ex- 
pen * 

Jas. S.—No, the owner of a horse and carriage let for 
hire is liable for any accident when fairly used by the 
hirer, who is, however, answerable for ordinary negli- 
gence, 

Emuma.—Fashion makes people sit up at night, when 
they ought to be in bed, and keeps them in bed in the 
morning when they ought to be up and doing. She 
makes her votaries visit when they would ratber stay at 








loving. 

Pox, twenty-four, medium height, dark complexion, 
good looking, would like to correspond with a seaman 
about her own age, with a view to matrimony. 

H. H. G., twenty-one, 9 seaman in the Royal Navy, 
medium height, fair complexion, blue eyes, consider 
good looking, wishes to correspond with a young lady 
about his own 4 with a view to matrimony, * 

Cc. H. and A. L., two friends, seamen in the Ro: 
Navy, wish to correspond with two a Cc. 
is nineteen, medium height, fair, of a loving disposi- 
tion, A. L. is nineteeu, dark, medium height. 

Lovina Annig, nineteen, dark, black hair and 
eyes, will have 4001, on her wedding day, would like to 
correspond witha tall, fair young gentleman ; respon- 
= must be good looking, well educated, and fond of 

me. 

Farp, nineteen, medium height, very dark, dark 
brown eyes, black hair, idered hand , wishes to 
correspond with a well educated young lady, with dark 
brown hair and blue eyes. 

Eurz, eighteen, fair, medium height, goo! 
looking, would like to correspoud with a dark gentle- 
man, with a view to oo 

Na.uts, dark complexion, tall and stylish, wishes to 
aga with a gentleman of a kind and loving dis- 
position, 

Teves Buus, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-one, 
tall, dark, dark eyes, curly hair, of a loving disposition, 
wishes to correspond with a young woman, with a view 
to matrimony, { 

0 





aid A 








Cuarnixva Neti, seventeen, fair owe eng blue 
eyes, light brown hair, considered good looking, wishes 
to correspond with a dark young gentleman of a loving 

i tion. 

‘ain Li.ttan; twenty-three, medium height, of a 
loving disposition, thoroughly domesticated, has about 
3001. in began (2 would like to correspond with a dark 
gentleman, with a view to matrimony. 

Dark-vrep Jexst, twenty-two, black hair, medium, 
height, of a loving disposition, wishes to correspond 
with a gentleman, who must be tall, fair, and of a loving 
disposition ; a lawyer preferred. 

Atrred, twenty, would like to correspond with a 
thoroughly domesticated young lady, with a view to ma- 
trimony, 

dc’ Zam & hanic, idered good looking, a good, 
singer, wishes to correspond. with a young lady with a 
little money, with a view to mitrimony. 

Sweet Awyts, nineteen, tall, very fair, with blue eyes 
and golden hair. will have 400). when of age, wishes to 
correspond witha dark yo geutiemanu about twenty, 
ghe must be in a gvod position, well educated, and font 
of home. 

Gantant, thirty-four,‘wishes to correspond with a 
young lady of amiable disposition, with a view to ma- 
trimony, : 

M. A,S., nineteen, fair, blue » eonsidered..good 
looking, of a ioving. disposition, ena of dancing and 
music, thoroughly domesticated, would like to corre- 
spond with a gentleman, | ; ‘¢ P 

: GC. B.,' twenty-seven,’ thoroughly domesticated, 
wishes to correspond with a gentleman who would make 
her a good husband. : 

E. A. B., twenty-seven, medium height. wishes to 
correspond with a seaman in the Roy avy, about 
thirty,-with a view to matrimony, , 

James, twenty-four, tail, a tra wishes to corre- 
spond with a tall, dark young lady about twenty-one, 

Ciara and Aunroka would like to correspond with two 
very respectable gentlemen, who must be tall aud well 
educate es is : Seg — [= trae 
good looking, of a loving disposition, thoroughly do- 
mesticated, ya has Hee Be Eepeledve of’ French and 

urora answers the same description, and 
fond of music, ' vod 

C.aupR, a widower, thirty, ina very good business and 
has money, has a comfortable home and no children, 
would like to correspond witha respectable lady about 


Je 

Rosz, twenty, tall, fair, rather good looking, well edu- 
cated, wishes to nd with s tall and alfectiouate 
young man about twenty-six. : . 

BIL, twenty-two, fair complexion, loving disposition, 
with good expectations, would like to correspond witha 
young lady, 

Communications R&cEIVED ; 

Came is responded to by—G, B. 

HagpRapa by—Ema.- 

Canigx by—Mouroe, rather tall, fair hair, considered 
good looking. ’ , 

Maux by—Kate, thoroughly domesticated, and fond of 


me, . 

Anwzin by—A. P., twenty-five. 

Nora, by—L, G. A., twenty, good looking, steady; 
rather tall, and in a good position. 

Tom by—Lizzie, twenty-six, medium height, fair 
complexion, brown hair cad eyes, fond of home and chil- 


Denar by—Bessio, twenty-five, good looking, fair com- 
plexion, fond of home and children, and thinks she is all 
he requires, 

RR by—Willie, twenty-five, tall, dark, and good 


ng. 

Faepseicx and Avausrus by—Agnes and May. Agnes 
is dark, of a loving disposition, and would prefer Frede- 
rick; May is pretty and lively, and thinks she would 
suit Augustus, 

Litrtz Nassar by—Lizzie, twenty, considered pretty, 
and fond of sailors. 

Natt by—Edward, nineteen, medium height, fair 
complexion, dark brown hair, hazel eyes, ofa loviug dis- 
position, 

Fauyx by—Richard, eighteen, medium height, light 
brown aie, blue eyes, considered sc lookiug, very 

family, fond of hom 





alfectiouate, of e,and thinks 
he is all she 

Nora _ ely Charlie, twenty-eight, medium 
height, light complexion, blue eyes, 

Sis by—F rederick, tweuty-seven, 


Att the Bacx Nompeas, Pants and Votumas of the 
“Loxpox Bsaves” are in priat aad may be had at tue 
Ottice, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any pars of Gus 
United Kingdom Post-free for Turee-halfpence, Kigas- 
pence, aud Five Shillings and Bightpeacs eaca, 

Taz Lompow Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfponcs 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Kightpeace, 

Lregand Fasuion, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 


d Sixpence 
oe BYERY BODY'S Jounyal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threopencg 





e*. Now Ready Vou. XXVI. of Tus Lowpom Baavgs 
rice 48; 6d. 
Also, the [rrue and Inpgxto Vou XXVL., Price Oxs 
Psenxyr. 
NOTICE.—Part 16) (Juur) Now Keady, Pciea Six- 
pence, post-iree Higuspence, 


N.B,—Coregsrowpgests most ADD&ess THkI8 Lerrens 
To tax Epitog or “Lux Lompox Rgapee,” 334, Strand, 


ee 


tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Man1- 
scripts, AS they are seat vo us voiuaturiiz, aitaors 
should retain copies. 





London: Published tor the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
G, 4, 9uirTE, 








